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LITERATURE. 


A SONNET. 


Things that now are, beget the things to be, 

As they themselves were gotten by things past, ° 
Thou art a sire, who yesterday bat wast 

A child like him now prattling on thy knee; 

And he in turn ere long shall offspring see. 

Effects at first, seem causes at the last, 

Yet only seem ; when off their veil is cast 

All speak alike of mightier energy, 

Received and passed along. The life that flows 
Tbrongh space and time, bursts in a loftier source. 
What's spaced and timed is bounded, therefore shows 
A power beyond, a timeless spaceless force, 

Templed in that infinitude, before 

Whose light-veiled porch men wonder and adore. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE BLARNEY STONE. 


“ The Groves of Blarney, they are so charming,” 
Sure the place and the po’me we all of us knows ; 
But more illigant posies and shuparior roses, 
Henceforward will bloom in the sweet Rock-close, 
Since the hope of the nation for recreation 
To it condiscinded to repair, 
That daff ydowndillies, likewise the lilies, 
Houlds their heads a dale higher in the open air. 


If Lady Jeffreys still graced the nation, 

"would rise her dandther, to think this royal flower 
Shoulda’t be attinded wid more considtheration, 

Of his lofty station, climbin’ up the tower. 
Sure ’twas a blundther, that might confound her, 

That a Queen’s eon should wandther like a private gent, 
And visit Killarney and the Groves of Blarney, 

Wid Gibbs, that larned him his rudiment. 


And Captain de Ros, too, it’s well he was close to 
The Royal Offspring his legs to secure, 

While Biddy Casey, that keeps the kays, she 
Was takin’ it aisy on the second flure. 

Little she was dthramin, how the Prince was schamin, 
To be let hang craning down over the wall, 

For a kiss o’ the stone there, which it’s well known there, 
Makes a man a deludther, for good and all. 


But though his Highness, for all bis slyness, 
Wasn’t let to jine his lips to that stone, 

Sare in Cork and Dublin, without much throublin, 
He’ll find its ennoblin’ effects well shown. 

It’s they that can carney and tip the blarney 
In every bar’ny from Cloyne to Cork, 

And lick hig shoes, Sir, wid ealasms and kotoos, Sir, 
Like any y or Chinese Turk. 


To rank and quol’ty, let lone to Roy’lty. 

Sure it’s Erin’s loy’lty that knows what’s due ; 
Your Saxon snobs, Sir, may hide their nobs, Sir, 

It’s our Irish mobs, Sir, bates them black and blue. 
Their own kings onc’t, Sir, Connaught and Muaster, 

Likewise Ulsther and Leinsther, they did enjoy, 
And till ejected, it’s they wor respected, 

From Brian Boru to the prisint Viceroy. 


If he thinks he’s goin’, Sir, quite unbeknown, Sir, 
Lave Ireland alone, Sir, to spoil that game ; 
Not a Kingston carman, or a Lea Road barman, 
To Lord Bandon in armine, but would think it a shame. 
Let him walk or ride, oh, on every side, oh, 
Like Venus or Dido he would shine out ; 
Spite of Gibbs's dhryness and De Ros’s shyness, 
“ Long live His Highness” it’s meself ’ud shout. 


When a town he’d arrive at, I’d not leave him private, 
His cyar I’d drive at—the Royal Boy— ; 
With shouts obstropolous, from Cork’s metropolis 
To the Giant’s Causeway, sure I'd wish him joy. 
Oh, was I a herald, or S. Fitzgerald, 
Or Sir Bernard Burke, the Ulsther King-at-Arms, 
He’d be hard of hearin’ ere he left Green Erin, 
What wid shouts and cheerin’ and big guns’ alarms. 


————i— 


RIVAROL. 


weep 


unless one’s delighted interlocutors know by what name to invite one to 
dinner in return. The young man decided on calling himself the Cheva- 
lier de Parcieux. He made his début under that name ; but presently 
some troublesome meddlesome fellows of the real Deparcienx family in- 
terfered ; whereupon the ingenious youth stripped off ome set of pea- 
cock’s feathers, tried on another, found that they suited him, and stalked 
forth as the Count de Rivarol. Monsieur le Comte lived no man knows 
how. How he paid for his dinner, whether ever he dined at all, who was 
his tailor, who was his hatter, who was his glover, uo mortal can say. 
At any rate, he managed to keep himself alive, and also toattend the 
theatres and the caveau. Here, amongst the wits, he soon shone brightly 
enough. Ifa man wanted eloquent talk, let him give Rivarol a dinner, 
and he would have it to his heart’s content. The young Marquis de 
Champcenetz quickly attached himself to this dashing adventurer, and 
other “ enlightened” young noblemen gathered round him. From the 
caveau Rivarol er got admitted into “ very respectable circles.” 
The first step gained, all was gained. If he had not a penny, he was 
perfectly well bred. His ways and means are still mysterious ; but one 
thing ghey Rey year or two he was considered the finest talker in 
Paris. Every house was open to him; every wit abused, and every 
beauty admired him. He wrote very little ; 
provised criticism, politics, religion, metaph 
had published one line, he was a celebrity of the day, “ He is the French- 
man par excellence.” cried Voltaire ; and the approbation of that remarka- 
ble patriarch was then very precious to a young man. Meanwhile, 
amidst all his social success, Monsieur le Comte did sometimes write, and 
sometimes study. At length he sent forth a translation of Dante’s Inferno 
(“I translated it,” said he, “ because I found my ancestors there!”) ; a 
translation of which Buffon said, that traduire ainsi c’était créer. Modern 
French critics have not altogether reversed Buffon’s judgment. Riva- 
rol’s preface to the translation is forcible, vivid, acute. This was not 
his only literary success. In 1783 ihe Academy of Berlin offered a prize 
for the best essay in reply to these three questions, “ What has rendered 
the French language universal? Why does it deserve that pre-eminence? 
Is it likely to retain it?” Rivarol competed for this prize, deserved it, 
and gained it. His production is one of the very few “ prize-essays” 
which are readable. Generally such things are cold, nerveless, and pale. 
The writer seems anxious to please men of all opinions by having no 

inion of his own; he is purposely tame, elaborately inoffensive, em- 
phatically unemphatic. Rivarol’s essay, on the contrary, israpid, eager, 
brilliant, and dashing. It may not be profound. Philologists, who 
think that obscurity and depth are identical, may denounce it as super- 
ficial ; but if you take it up, you are in no hurry to lay it down, and that 
(so far as your limited experience serves us) is not rally the. case 
agical essays. Rivarol insists that the ‘al and distinctive 
merit of French is its clearness ; and of this merit his own essay is one of 
the most admirable examples. French style is a subject on which the 
prudent foreigner will say but little ; but the merit of Rivarol’s is so ob- 
vious, and lies so much on the surface, that even a foreigner can very 
well appreciate it. Clearness, force, variety, and fullness with economy, 
are its characteristics. It is free from affectation ; free even from the 
affectation of epigram. Epigrammatic it is; but its epigrams are not 
epigrams only, they are illustrations, In his praise of French, we can- 
not say that Rivarol has greatly erred; but we must flatly dispute his 
right to speak with“authority of Englich. Here are his remarkable ut- 
terances about Shakspeare : “ Take Corneille’s Cinna (!) ; mix with the 
lofty personages of that drama some shoemakers cracking their jokes, 
some fishwomen chanting their ballads, some peasants talking in the dia- 
lect of their district and telling their hobgoblin stories; take away the 
unity of time, of activo, and of place, but allow a few sublime scenes to 
remain,—and you will have the finest tragedy of Shakspeare!’’ From 
which conclusion we beg leave most respectfully, but most decidedly, to 
dissent. Of French poetry, Rivarol was a far better judge. ‘“ Louis 
Quatorze,” says he, “ was the true Apollo of the French Parnassus.” In- 
deed, indeed he was: nor were his poets unworthy of their patron. An- 
swer, shade of the “famous M. Boileau!’ For this essay, Rivarol re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the great Frederick himself. 

Had Rivarol now retired from Paris, and devoted himself heartily to 
literary work, he would assuredly have acquired a reputation at once 
brilliant and substantial ; but talking was not merely his “ profession,” 
it was a necessity of ais life. He was not one of those men who elaborate 
their bon-mots at the desk before producing them in the drawing-room. 
He was emphatically an improvisatore. His talk flowed with swiftness 
and ease ; never affected, it was always powerful ; never pretentions, it 
was invariably brilliant. Naturally enough he had become the “ pet of 
the circles ;” naturally enough also, he had led a loose careless life. And 
with what result? With this: that at one-and-thirty he wrote, “ As for 
my life, it isa drama so wearisome that I am tempted to think Mercier 
must be the author of it. Formerly, I could make up in one hour for eight 
days of folly ; and now, it takes me eight long days of wisdom to make 
up for the folly of an hour.” And meanwhile all this “ brilliant” socie- 
ty was rotten to the core, and its spasmodic gaiety woa like the reeling 
of a ship before it sinks. Rivarol wrote these sad words in 1785; four 
years more, and the Revolution had begun. One would have said that 
Rivarol, with his daring wit and his contempt for dunces, would have 
been the very man to fling himself fearlessly into the revolutionary cur- 
rent. As clearly as avy one he saw the weakness of the old order of 
things. He toid the aristocracy plainly : “ You mistake your memories 
for your rights ;”” but then, be must needs belong to the noblesse himself. 
On the whole, old France, however great might be its weakness and its 


t in conversation he im- 
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In the autumn of 1774, a handsome young fellow of twenty came to | vice, suited Rivarol well enough. In the finest houses in Paris, the most 


Paris, seeking his fortune in that paradise of adventurers. He had little 1 i oudes ) 
and ati no profession, and few friends ; but he was tall, he had fin? eyes | but it is rather difficult to joke in the camp of a revolution. Besides, 
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Ascord- | the new men were odious to him. He saw through the weakness of the 
ingly at thirty he had gained the admiration of “society,” aid the | phi 


and rich brown hair, and he was a marvellously clever talker. 


beautiful women and the proudest men listened eagerly to his sayings ; 


, and he had not the courage to mingle with the people. He 


praise of Buffon and Voltaire ; and at thirty-one, he was thoriughly | saw that the men of analysis, of criticism, of negation, wou'd be swept 


blasé, 


A brilliant adventurer, a dashing pamphleteer, he has left bebind | away before the whirlwind of popular enthusiasm ; and he bad no enthu- 
him two or three handred pages of admirable French, and fouror five | siasm in his own heart. 


He could criticise, no man better ; but he could 


hundred bon-mois, of which at least a dozen deserve to be remenbered. | not originate, and he could not lead. Very wisely he said: “ The philo- 
This, for a man who had no high aims, and who was incurably la:y, may | sophes resemble these worms which pierce through the dikes of Holland, 


be 
life, writings, and sayings of Rivarol. 


almost a success. We shall devote a few column: to the | —they prove that institutions are perishable, but they do not prove that 


they were not once necessary ;” but he added, very smartly and ver 


He was about the year 1754, at Bagnols in Languedc. His | falsely: “The people is a sovereign which only requires to eat. His 
gases Lombard by birth, served in the Spanish army during the | majesty is tranquil while he digests.” Let us see how the grands sei 
ar 


of Succession, afterwards established himself in Langueloc, and 


igneurs 
repaid our hero. M. le Comte de Rivarol was speaking one day to the 


there married a cousin of the academician Deparcieux. His # had a| Duc de Créqui. Lamenting the attacks upon the noblesse, he said : “ We 


ad education and a fruitful wife ; Rivarol was one of sixteenchildren. 


th such a family to maintain, the good man bad to sacrifie all his |“ Well,” replied 


have lost all our —— !? The duke cays | repeated, “ We have ?” 
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ivarol, “is there anything singular in what I say ?” 


aristocratic ideas (for it would really seem that he came of a 1oble Ita- |“ The singular thing about it, my dear sir, is—your plural !” 
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lian family), and to set up a kind of tavern, in the which our hero was 


By this time he bad published his Petit Al ch des 





grands Hommes pour 
How and where the child was educated, is doubtful ; ani, indeed, | année 1788, a trifle which was very amusing in 1789, but which is very 
all the events of his early life are extremely obscure. Whetheror not he | wearisome in 1858. He was right enough to laugh at the poor fribbles 


Was ever a teacher of languages, 


whether or not he was evera private | who had succeeded to writers like Voltaire, Buffon, Diderot, and Rous- 


soldier, must remain open questions. At any rate, he eame ts Paris, as|seau; but as all the poor fribbles are now forgotten, we can advise no 


pba) Reh and then had to decide “ 


hat his name siould be.” | one to read the “ Little Almanac.” 


Besides, Rivarol included amongst 





must have a name. All one’s brilliant conversation willbe useless, | the objects of his satire some men who were above it,—Andrieux, Gin- 








guené, M. J. Chénier, and Chamfort. Some of these replied ; and Kiva- 
rol was not always victorious in the contests that ensued. 

For Chamfort Rivarol had a very ~ dislike, which Chamfort as 
heartily reciprocated. The old adage al “two of a trade’’ was veri- 
fied onee more. Chamfort, as a talker. was not, indeed, so brilliant as 
Rivarol ; but his sarcasm was more biting and burning. One day, dur- 
ing the Revolution, the two t talkers met. ‘ You have lost your 
wits,” said Rivarol, “in your zy against royalty, * You cannot serve 
two masters. Choose between literature and he Re Miblic. To protect 
a Moliére or a Racine, we require a Loui forme,” Yes,” rejoined 
Chamfort ; “ you are one of those men who would fon the priests all 
the evil they have done, because without the priest: ould never have 
had the Tartuffe.”? “And yet you yourself once ple ' 
cracy : it was, zou said, an‘ intermediary’ between the king and the peo- 
ple.” “True,” said Chamfort, “just as the greyhound is an interme- 
diary between the huntsman and the hare.” In fact, though Chamfort 
was endowed with less talent for improvisation than Rivarol. he was more 
in earnest, and his sayings linger more in the memory. Those of Riva- 
rol are witty, and sometimes wise ; those of Chamfort are witty, and always 
impassioned. It was Chamfort who said: “Courtiers, and those who 
grow fat upon the monstrous abuses which have ruined France, are in- 
cessantly telling us that we might have reformed without destroying. 
These are the men who would bave you cleanse the Augwan stable wil 
a feather.” Again: ‘When God created the world, the movement of 
chaos must bave made chaos seem still more chaotic than when it re- 
posed in a peaceful disorder. And eo it is with us now ; whilst society 
is tending towards @ nobler order, its movements seem the very excess 
of disorder.” Again: “In France, the man who cries ‘ Fire!’ is 
cuted ; the incendiary is undisturbed.” In these, and in a hundred other 
sayings of Chamfort, there is not merely wit; there is the passion of a 
poor proud adventurer, who hates the shams amid which he lives. And 
who can deny that in old France there was very much to bate? Think 
of it for a moment ; think of its Pare aur Cerfs ; think of the noblesse which 
was adorned by a Richelieu, and of the priesthood which rejoiced in a 
Ruban ; think that for the poor man of humble birth there was no chance 
of fortune or distinction ;—and then, do not join in the cry which has 
been raised against Cham/fort’s “ bitterness.” It is exactly that bitter- 
ness which makes him respectable. There is something like hot natural 
passion in his later sayings He grew tired of being jester to the aristo- 
cracy. One day he flung his cap and bells in their face, and walked off 
to the Club of the Jacobins. 

But Rivarol bad ehosen bis part, and there was no escape for him. 
As journalist leteer, he fought long and skilfully for the 
old order of of his in the 
worth reading ; a n the negative side, are commendable enough. 
Rivarol was one-of the earliest to detect the monstrous felly, and 
pretentious imbeeility, of those phil who assumed to lead the Re- 
volution. “In his articles he withers them with his trenchant sarcasm, 
and overwhelms them with bis eloquent seorn. If wit could have saved 
the French monarchy, the French monarchy would never have fallen ; 
but what could wit do against a grand popular emotion? For a cen- 
tury the state of France bad cried aloud to heaven and earth for a change, 
It could not endure, unless corruption carried within it the seeds of im- 
mortality. Rivarol, with his wit and his satire against the leaders of 
the Revolution, was like a man who should attempt to check the inrush 
of the waves by casting polished pebbles against their crests. The peb- 
bles cut brightly and bri-kly through the spray, but the waves rush on. 
Poor Rivarol consoles himself by making epigrams. “The people is 
always and every where the same, invariably it is a cannibal ; and when 
it takes revenge upon its rulers, it punishes crimes which are sometimes 
doubtful by other crimes which are always certain.” Furthermore : 
“It is with liberty as with strong drink: the people cannot taste it 
without becoming intoxicated.” Of course, one has a profound con- 
tempt for the people. To be sure, one’s father kept a table-d’hdte; but 
then, one is M. le Comte, and moves in the best circles. The people ! 
bab, the people eat onions, and don’t read one’s eloquent productions ! 
Then there is a noisy fellow—one whose style is like his person, “ affreuc” 
—who does manage to move all France by the thunder of his voice ; and 
whore strange utterances, wild, exaggerated, now passionate, now plain- 
tive, have found an echo in every young French heart, Let us put him 
down ; let us crush this Mirabeau by an epigram. Here we have it: 
“ Mirabeau is capable of any thing for money, capable even of a good 
action!” Mirabeau does not seem much hurt, and vontinues bis course. 

Let us own that Rivarol was no mere mercenary. The Duke of Or- 
leans, wishing to secure the services of so brilliant and so powerful a 
writer, sent the Duke de Biron to sound Rivarol on the subject. “ Mon- 
sieur le duc,” answered Rivarol, “send your lackey to Mirabeau !”” Poor 
Louis XVI. himself, sadly in need of counsel, bethought him of Rivarol. 
One day, noble old Malesherbes comes to invite his attendance at a pri- 
vate interview with the king. Rivarol is punctual to the hour end 
place appointed ; but he sums up his advice in four words, “ Sire faites le 
roi /—Sire be a king!” In fact, we have no desire to judge Rivarol 
harshly. He was a kindly fellow in his way. In the very glare and 
blaze of his success, he called one of his brothers and two of his sisters 
to Paris, spent almost his last shilling upon them, aud succeeded in get- 
ting “eligible” husbands for the sisters, and an appoiatment fur the 
brother. Of this latter, Rivarol said: “He would be the wit of any 
other family ; he is the fool of ours!” In short, Rivaro) was a brilliant 
Bohemian. There are a hundred men in Paris now, not indeed equal to 
him in talent, but similar to him in character: kindly, clever, careless, 
eager to enjoy “ life.” At the time when Rivarol stood proudly forth 
as the champion of morality and order, bis private life accorded but 
poorly with his principles. He bad married an Englishwoman. She 
was “ not without some extravagance,” we are told; at any rate, they 
separated ; and Rivarol consoled himself with his Manette, an affection- 
ate young beauty, who was delightfully ignorant of reading and writing, 
and whom he adjured to remain so in some pleasing verses which are 
still popular in France. 

In 1789 Rivarol commenced his brilliant philippics against the Revo- 
lution ; in 1791 there was serious debate at the Club of the Cordeliers 
“ whether it might not be as well to hang him.” Against intentions of 
this kind, epigram is but a poor protection. Ruffles look very well on 
the shirt, but are scarcely sufficient to resist the thrust of a sword. Rivarol 
had not the slightest intention of b ing a martyr. Life, even in re- 
volutionary France, was still very pleasant. Accordingly M. le Comte 
ran away. Chamfort staid, and died ; Rivarol fled to the Chateau de 
Manicamps, near Noyon, where he lived under the name of Solomon 
Cambrai. Having fought and run away, he lived to fight another day ; 
and from his retreat continued to pour forth his epigrams. Alas, alas 
they were still insufficient to stay the storm, Rivarol was born a hun- 
dred years too late. He would bave succeeded admirably at the court 
of Louis XIV. ; in the days of Louis XVI. he failed and fied. Even the 
Ch&teau de Manicamps was not sufficiently secure, Tbe reign of terror 
was approaching. Giving up the fight in despair, Rivarol quit ted France. 
“ The Frenchman par excellence” was never destined to ree France more. 
At first he went to Brussels ; from Brussels he came to London, where he 
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re, He was the Lieut of conversation. Chénedollé, the 
who afterwards edited his works, has left a very pleasing 
t of his first interview with Rivarol. It wasin 1795. They were 
e at Hamburg : Chénedollé, a young man of six-and-twenty. 
ly well known by his Ode to ; Rivarol, a lazy, careless, 
unhappy man of forty-one, Chénedollé had heard much of the 
from Irends, and had caught a few of his brilliant sayings 
a restaurant which they both frequented. At length the Marquis de la 
, himself a man of letters, and who had translated Riegsesk 208 
to Rivarol. The wit was then living in a 
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and found Noel enon. at table with several 
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of fatuity” which was then fashion- 
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and yet, although a keen observer —_ 
have pronounced it somewhat dogmatic, it could not fairly be called 
affected. His voice, full, clear, melodious, lent an additional charm 
to every thing he said. 

By and by they went out into a garden, and sat down in the shade of 
a thicket of pines, Fe ape and lindens, whose leaves floated 
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above them 4 thecalm autumn breeze. The sun, sinking rapidly, 
its grand lustre to them through the foliage ; aad for some time Ri- 
ceased to talk. as he watched its games red disk sinking lower 
and lower yet behind a thick belt of clouds. Then he recommenced. 
They talked of Voltaire: “ His Henriade,” said Rivarol, “ ia a skeleton- 
epic, without flesh, muscles, or colour. His tragedies are philosophical 
treatises, as cold as they are brilliant. His Hssai sur les Mours is a mea- 
gre parody of Boesuet’s immortal discourse, sufficiently elegant, but dry, 
and even false ; it is not a history, it isa long pamphlet, full alike of spe- 
cial pleading soulee. Christianity and of contempt for mankind.” Buf- 
fon, Montesquieu, Rousseau, had all their turn; each received due 
praise, but each received also an epigram. After a host of minor cele- 
ties had been dis posedof, Rivarol began to talk of Mirabeau ; “ His 
brain is an immense sponge, swollen with ideas which are not his own. 
His reputation is due entirely to this, that he has invariably written 
upon matters of the day whilst the interest attached to them was still 
palpitatiog and fresh. His pamphlets are like fire-ships sent forth to de- 
stroy an enemy’s fleet; they Poy ol indeed burn it, but they likewise de- 
atroy themselves. For the rest he is simply a barbarian as to style: he is 
the Attila of eloquence ; and if, in all his wordy volumes, there are any 
— neatly turned, they are by Chamfort, by Cerutti, or by myself.” 
hile he thus talked, three hours sped rapidly by ; the sun had long dis- 
appeared and the night was closing in. At parting, Rivarol presented 
to Chénedollé his translation of the Inferno, “ All you young poets 
cannot study Dante too much :” and then the two peg set out on 
their return to Hamburg. “ It was a glorious night,Y says Orénedollé ; 
the autumn moon shone full and clear, and its light Viittered like a 
shower of diamonds upon the lofty elms that bordered the road; bu 
they thought hittle of the night as they walked along. The silence was 
only broken by cries n aod again repeated: “ What an extraordi- 
talker Riv is!” 

Fauch thought eo too, but M. Fauch determined to keep him 
from talking. M. Fauch was a Hamburg printer, who shut Rivarol up 
in his house, and told all who wished to hear him that he was “ not at 
home.” M. Fauch, a man of would have some “copy ”’ out of 
Rivarol : and the poor wit, much against bis will, had to furnish three 
or four pages daily. Always fond of philological studies, Rivarol had 
long ago conceived the plan of a grand French dictionary ; but through 
his incurable laziness, he would not even have written the preliminary 
discourse but for the importunities of this tremendous Fauch. He now 
com; himeelf to a lover, who was obliged to get his living by dis- 
secting the body of his mistress, In 1797 the preliminary discourse at 
last appeared ; and a very surprising preliminary discourse it was. The 
great talker sets himeelf to analyse the philosophy of speech itself, and 
treats with a master’s hand of subjects which must greatly have asto- 
nished the subscribers to the dictionary,—of the human mind, of the pas- 
sions, of religion, of God. His life was drawing to an end, and he now 
rose into a far loftier region than any he had ever dwelt in during his 
earlier years, It is thus that be pom of those philosophes whose weak- 
ness he knew so well: “In science they have found nothing but argu- 
ments against the Author of the world ; in metaphysics nothing bat sub- 
tlety and doubt; morals and logic have merely furnished them with de- 
clamations net political order, against the laws of property, and 
against religious ideas: they have sought a universal reorganisation 
through a universal rebellion ; and they have attempted to pull down 
the columns that support the world, without remembering that they 
are themselves amongst its inhabitants.” Sainte-Beuve has finely said, 
that theee last writings of Rivarol remind him of a sailor who clings de- 
spairivgly to the mast of his sinking ship, and who stretches his arms 
madly towards the inaccessible shore, till at leogth the heavens seem to 
open above him, and God himself appears. “ Yes,” cries Rivarol, “ to 
me, as to the universe, a God is needful, to save me from the chaos and 
the anarchy of my soul. The idea of God can alone deliver our spirit 
from is prolonged torture, and our mind from its vast and weary soli- 
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lt is said that, as the Republic grew more moderate, and as Bonaparte 
gradually advanced to power, Rivarol might bave returned to France 
had he chosen to ask permission, but that he stedfastly refused to do 
so. We can readily believe it. To the honour of the literary class in 


from it, Fag tg by their eloquent silence and overwhelming it by 
mute disd: 

But his exile was not to endure much longer. He left Hamburg for 
Berlin, and was received very cordially by the King of Prussia. A circle 
of admiring listeners again round him; and the © 
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A THRENODE TO THE EAST WIND. 
_ BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 

What rivers of ink have been ueed up—what reams of paper have been 
consumed—in dissertations upon the ills of life! The ancient Greek ca- 
talogued them with scientific precision ; the Roman eage bemoaned them 
as inevitable ; the dogtors of the Middle Ages diseected them with the 
eagerness of anatomists ; modern moralists improve them for our good. 
From the earliest period of antiquity to the present time, philosophers 
have discussed them, historians have chronicled them, poets have sung 
them, novelists have depicted them. Now, is it not a marvel that one of 
the greatest ills in life, if not the ill, has escaped the notice of all our phi- 
losophers, historians, novelists, and poets? Is there any dispensation 
we are called upon to endure, to be compared with an east wind !—any 
from which an escape is so utterly impossible? Are you troubled with 
a smoky chimney and a scolding wife? Then give your chimney a tho- 
rough sweeping and your wife a lively shaking. Has your an io- 
clination to indulge in strong drinks? Very well; get rid of her: di- 
vorce a mensa e thoro is now a cheap commodity before a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate, Has your daughter eloped with the groom? You are far better 
without them... You may have risked your money in the Royal Diddle- 
ton Joint Stock Bank? Then go to work like a man and earn some 
more ;, tion will do you good. Are you troubled with dyspepsia? 
Fly to Cockle’s pills. From almost all the ills of life, a vigo- 
rous, spirited, clear-headed fellow may escape ; but before an east wind 
the man who combines the strength of a Hercules with the wisdom of a 
Solon is as powerless as an infant. Before it he must succumb ; he may 
grin and abide with a Stoic’s endurance, or he may brave his tortures 
with a martyr’s faith ; but yield he must at length. Neither can he es- 
cape. The east wind is a subtle and uncompromising detective; it 
ferrets you out of your hiding-place, and holds you as fast as a handcuff. 
Sap yourself out of doors: it meets you full in the face ; it drives 
you ot, ; it pursues you into your snuggery like an ill-mannered bore : 
draw the curtains, and ring for tea—it still hangs around you ; crawl 
upstairs in your evil plight,—it mocks you still by its icy salutations ; 
creep between the sheets,—it yet embraces you like a resuscitated skele- 
ton. It follows you into your dreams; it brings with it nightmares and 
horrible phantoms ; it drags you down precipices and pitches you over 
church-steeples, and leaves you surrounded by mad bulls. Talk of hun- 
ger and thirst, loss of health and wealth, bligated friendship and sullied 
fame? They are nothing to an east wind. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
So wrote S But we do not doubt a man of his intelligence 
would have qualified his sentiment with a mental reservation when the 
wind was in the east. 

No poet has ever written an ode to the east wind: we mean an east 
wind pure. We know that the Rev. C. Kingsley has composed an ode to 
the north-east wind,— spirited and elegant, like the rest of his writings ; 
bat in our opinion too complimentary, even though this bybrid breeze 
may have acquired a combination of some amiable elements from the 
cross. We have just seen also a counter-ode by Mr. Punch, experimental 
and full of feeling. The two compositions are seasonable and pleasant 
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enough, Mr. Kingsley’s more poetical, Mr. Punch’s more natural. But 
we are treating of the east wind, undiluted, unsophisticated, undisguised, 
in puris ibus ; and we repeat that it has never yet found an eulo- 
gist, even amongst the mort imaginative of men. Nay, it has not been 
so much as dignified by adirge. Every other wind has been fortunate 
enough to meet with some sentimental gentleman or lady to build the 
lofty rhyme in its praise ; but that from the east bas ever been “ unho- 
poured and unsung.” Nor can we wonder at this: it is the harbinger of 
suffering to body and mind ; it brings a long catalogue of griefs in its 
train. 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats— 


are scattered broadcast by it as it sweeps along. Take up a quack doc- 
tor’s advertisement, and the numerous maladies he prof to cure b 
a single drug are its baleful progeny. Coughs, sore throats, bronchitis, 
lumbago, rheumatism, aching of the bones, toothache, gout, corn-twitch- 
ing,—alas, for suffering humanity when the wind isin the east. Shak- 
speare had experienced its visitations, if we may judge from the trathful- 
ness of his lines— 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 


Listen to that clergyman in his distress ; he is preaching against a 
battery of five hundred coughs ; be is an illustration of that sublimest of 
all spectacles—a brave man struggling with the storms of fate. The 
east wind now brings its plagues upon the earth, as of old it brought the 
locusts on the land of Egypt. Your skin is burnt up as it blows on you; 
your lips are parched and cracked ; you shave in agony, fetching blood 
with every stroke of your razor ; re leave your dressing-room a specta- 
cle to be pitied, Your mind is all the while in a state of distraction and 
depression, bordering on irresponsibility, and you have occasionally 
chilly temptations to press the edge of your razor against the carotid 
artery. The east wind, too, seems to delight in the mischiefs it creates; 
it is spiteful and vindictive. When Virgil depicts olus in his cave, 
controlling his winds as though they were so many bulldogs, giving one 
a kick with his foot, another a smack with his hand, another a thump 
with his trident, thundering at them with his loudest voice, and bid- 
ding them lie down, while the mountain side resounded with the subter- 
ranean roar, you may depend on it that Eurus was the most troublesome 
of the pack. What satisfaction it would have in annoying the cross old 
keeper! What malicious pleasure in dashing against his shins, and al- 
most carrying him off his feet! And when those winds were let loose in 
their work of devastation, Eurus is always foremost in the chase, and 
most jubilant in mischief, rolling the mighty billows to the shore, lay- 
ing bare the very bed of ocean, and scattering far and wide the Trojans 
heroes and their fleet. 

There is a deceptiveness, too, about an east wind. It sometimes indeed 
roars and drives madly along under a cloudy sky. It is then a fair foe: 
you know what it means. Bat it often comes forth more mildly when 
the sun is shining, and spring seems near at hand, and everything around 
At that time you must be on your guard. Then you 
are tempted to put away your over-coat, and inevitably you carry home 
wich you a troublesome cough. Then the invalid with a consumptive 
tendency must be most careful. He is often deluded to destruction by 
the pleasant prospect from his window : keep indoors, sir, if you wish 
yore days to be prolonged. We have never been able to learn what are 
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Olgorouska gave him her heart. He got reconciled with Delille, and with 
others who had once been the objects of his bitter satire. At last 

ill. Early in April 1801 he was attacked by a mortal disease. 
All and talent of Berlin showed him the warmest sympathy. 
The countess was constant in her attentions to the last. There were 
roses his window, and his room was strewed with the young 
of spring. But he sank daily. At last he said, “‘ My friends, the 
lows are closing round me ; the roses are changing into pop- 

me to think of eternity.’’ Time indeed! lo lirium of 
he cried out for Attic figs and for nectar. The coun- 
pees colds in another moment all his wit and 
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g ts in an east wind which make it so pernicious to health. 
Has no one of our chemists ever caught, bottled, and analysed a quart of 
it? We care, however, very little about its ehemical ingredients when 
we are howling, like a Caliban, from its effects; we care but little for 
scientific terms when we are suffering under the inquisitor’s screw. And 
who does not suffer? We have our doubts about the Red Indian and the 
Reviewer, the New Zealander and the newspaper editor, the Esquimaux 
and “ Habitans in sicco ;”’ but perbaps even such thick-skinned beings, 
though they may be regardless of the shrieks of human victims, are not 
quite beyond atmospheric influence. We wonder much what would be 
the moral character of a persoa who never in the least degree felt the 
effect of an east wind. We should be sorry to domesticate with him or 
her; if aman, we would not willingly meet him in a lonely lane after 
sunset, unless we had a revolver in our hands. He must bea being with 
out sensibility, a Frankenstein without a moral sense. And looking to 
tae female side of creation, we should be sorry to select for the wife of 
our bosom a woman who was impervious to the east wind. Such, we 
doubt not, were Madame de Brinvilliers, Mrs. Manning, and that old lady 


who murdered her apprentices and hid them in the coal hole. 
But while we do not hesitate to speak ingly of an east wind 


se, we by no means deny that it bears its fitting part in the economy 


saw the crimes of the past, and the weakness of the preseut ;{ of nature. It would not be well that every wind should excite in us the 


same sensations ; it would be contrary to all in the natural 
th wind one while cheers us with its lmy salutation, 
spirits, giving elasticity to the limb, causing the 
mantle on the cheek as the symbol of health and joy; the 
of activity, and fulfils its vocation becomi 

keen breath, arresting rivers in their course, and de- 
solitude mountain and valley, field and forest, with its 
of unsullied snow, but still not unkindly in its infiu- 
meeting us half-way in healthy enjoyment ; the west wind blus- 
roars bullies, disturbing tiles and es scattering 
ke, making frigates scud before it like feathers, impeding old wo- 
are chene Wy oseee in their face, inflating the 
ies, turning umbrellas ioside out, and scattering 

showers over the earth, but notwithstanding, a very 
with all its noise, meaning well with all its radeness, 
frightning us with its bark rather than injuring us with its bite. But 
when we come to the east wind, we have nothing to urge in its be- 


intended to be a set-off against the healthier agency of its more amiable, 
kindly-tempered sisters. Where do you ever see a family of halfa dozen, 
however well regulated, in which there is not a wicked, impish Flibber- 
tigibbet, who is ever creating mischief ; or a sour, selfish, ne’er-do-weel, 
who robs the rest of some portion of their weekly allowance of pocket- 
money? Universal good would never suit our present condition. While 
all is not good witbin us, it would be an injurious dispensation to us if 
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all were without. Suffering is the school of patience. With the 
= es we have varying sensations; and when the east wind. 
shrivels us up like a dead leaf, it is intended to teach us a lesson of pa- 


tence, and to suggest to us emotions of gratitude for the sunny gales that 
bid the flower bloom and the bud expand. Wherever we turn in the 
natural world, we eee a mixture of the good and of the evil, the useful 
and the useless ; we find the bramble growing in the corn-field, and the 
poisonous plant amidst the nourishing herbage. So in morals: happily 
we hear no metaphysical doubts now about the origin ofevil. upon which 
the discussion long ago raged so fiercely. The truth is, our ills are often 
our greatest blessings, even as the very sensibility to pain is our chief pre- 
servation from danger. Take a bird’s-eye view of bodies in association, 
and you will perceive how wisely opposites are mingled, producing a 
beneficial effect, like chemical bodies in combination. As you look upon 
the collective wisdom of our nation, as gathered into the House of Com- 
mons, are you to find among its members so many specimens 
of the noodie-tribe? Be not astonished, friend ; know thou that 
human nature must exhibit more respects than the winds in order to con- 
stitute the tout ensemble of humanity. Listen to that drawling bore ; mark 
that consummate puppy ; hear that stinging wasp ; look at that solemn 
fool. You are astonished! Why, man alive, there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in what yeu see. It takes many incongruities to make a congruity ; 
it takes many blockheads to make up a world of intelligence. 

Are, again, our hereditary legislators all geniuses? Do they imbibe 
wisdom with their mother’s milk? Are they cradled in lofty imagina- 
tions? Did Pallas Athene weave their lace caps and long frocks? Just 
as the case may be. Every aristocrat is not a Solomon, as Mr. Jenkins 
would overpaint him, neither is every aristocrat a goose, as Mr. Dickens 
would caricature him. Some are amiable and clever, while others, by a 
merciful Providence, have been placed above the necessity of earning 
their daily bread by their own wits. The descendant of a Norman baron 
may not be better stocked with mental furniture than Chistophero Sly, 
who claimed an equally tedious series of progenitors. Nay, out of 
twelve cabinet ministers, the selection from the select, elegant extracts 
from the page of wisdom, the pory from the legislative flower-garden, we 
are sure to finda fair proportion who illustrate the well-known aphorism 
of Oxensteirn. Do you require illustrations? Then take our parliamen- 
tary history and read passim. If we had not a horror of personalities, 
we might select some amusing instances of empty heads pionacled on 
high places, and some comical specimens of human natare, in ministerial 
cabinets, about whom your only feeling is one of wonder how on earth 
they got there. Never expect perfection in this world. An optimist is 
himself an illustration of amiable simplicity. Would Convocation be a 
real convocation if it consisted exclusively of judicious men? Would a 
Town Council be a totality without a large asinine admixture? Nay, do 
we not hear an occasional bray from the bench of bishops? 

“ Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” says our proverb. We 

t a proverb : it is the embodiment of a national or local sentiment, 
and it contains a general trath, the result of a large induction of facts. 
The meaning of this proverb we suppose to be, that winds generally the 
most troublesome bring good things nevertheless to one here, and another 
there ; or taking the wider interpretation, that general calamities are 
pot without their individual benefits: in short that there is nothing so 
thoroughly disastrous as not to have something cheering in it to some 
or other. The hurricane that shatters the East Indiaman on the rocks, is 
no friend to the owners and the crew of the vessel, but it may be a pro- 
pitious gale to the runagate heir of that old nabob on board, who be- 
comes food for the sharks. And on some such principle may an east 
wind be said to bring satisfaction with it now and then. A short time 
ago, for instance, we were induced to to go to hear a popular preacher ; 
but the east wind had damaged his voice, and he could not appear ; we 
have a slight suspicion also that it had presumed to interfere, in a small 
way, with his complexion. It was condemned as an ill wind by our 
party ladies, who admire lisping and love-locks, but we ourselves con- 
sidered the dispensation a merciful one; for we listened to a sermon 
from some unknown and unpretending preacher, infinitely better than 
the platitudes which the favourite would have spread out wide and thin, 
like the experienced gold-beater, or the lad who makes his small pat of 
butter cover a large surface of bread. Then, if the iavalid moans in an 
east wind, the physician rejoices : its breath is of pleasant perfume to the 
disciple of Galen. 

If the ancient fashion be ever revived of building temples to the winds, 
let the medical gentleman dedicate theirs to that which blows from the 
east. With what satisfaction, not entirely unmixed with benevolence, 
does your smiling -culapius drench the stomach of that old lady with 
innocuous drugs, looking sagaciously at her tongue, gently pressing her 
wrist, and determining all the while, as soon as the wind changes and the 
complaint vanishes, to claim all the credit of it for his pills and his po- 
tions. The gravedigger’s grim countenance relaxes into a ghastly smile 
as he sees the church vane pointing eastward. Does not another proverb 
say that “‘a long wind makes a fat churchyard ?’’ The mute rises into 
jollity in an east wind. The undertaker then gathers in his harvest ; he 
makes his hay while the wind blows. “ ’Vell, gov’ner, ve must all come 
to it, one day or another,” said young Mr. Weller to his parent on the 
death of his mother-in-law. “So we must, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller the 
elder. ‘ There’s a Providence in it all,’ said Sam. “O’ course there 
is,” replied his father, with a nod of grave approval. “ Wot ’ud become 
of the undertakers without it, Sammy ?”’ 
Ani while we are on the subject of proverbs, let us not forget the one 
80 appropriate to our matter in hand. 

When the wind is in the east 

It is not good for man or beast ; 

and we might make a triplet, by adding a liue as correct as the other 
two— 

And for herb and grass the least. 


Wil you ride with me into the country for an hour or so, and see with 
your cwn eyes how far the proverb is true,—that is, if you are resolute 
enoug) to face this bitter, piercing breeze, which has been now blowing 
so maay weeks? We draw up at the door of our old friend, Farmer 
Dobsos. Yonder he is in his fields, wrapped up in a heavy overcoat, 
mufflel round the chin with a worsted comforter, and stalking on some- 
what dowly, like a crippled giant. Our friend is eighteen stone in 
weight, and in frame like a Hercules ; he has an epidermis like a rhino- 
ceros, and lungs like a pair of blacksmith’s bellows. But what are these 
physica endowments in the face ot an east wind? He bas got the lum 
bago, aid can with difficulty erawl ; he has an attack of the toothache, 
and canscarcely masticate. Dobson is but a pitiable specimen of huma- 
nity at his moment ; indeed Mrs. Dobson says that he is “ very canker- 
ous andsnappish,”’ and Miss Dobson declares that he is“ past living with, 
that he i,” He himself has a theory more strange than philosophical, 
that the blasts enter in at his chest, notwithstanding all his wrappers, 
pass through his back-bone, and go out between his shoulders. He bas 
a sort of yague notion that the east wind insinuates itself by some subtle 
means injo bis spinal column, turning it into a sori of German flute for 
the occason ; aud he is now threatening to dislodge the enemy from his 
system, by smoking batteries of hot gin and water. We inspect Dobsoa’s 
cattle. ‘oor things! They are as wretched as their master. Those fine 
short-horied heifers, which will be shown at the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety in July, seem to be anything but prize beasts. Their hair bristles 
up like tle quills of a porcupine, their backs are curved like the arc of 
a circle, teir ears hang down, their tails droop languidly between their 
legs. Lod again at those three-year-old colts, usually so sprightly aod 





buoyant. How miserable they look in their rough, penny hides! How 
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in en one in particular. And now Farmer Dobson begins 
to nt sore lamentation, that there is not a blade of grass for 
his cattle, nor any prospect of spring. The fields are bare as the back of 
our hand ; Sen ors sag leaden apparently lifeless ; the hedges are 
es e By the way, is not that a quaint but sugges- 
,in which he likens the sharp face of Peter 
to cuts the hawthorn fence? The very fertilizing pro- 
in the soil seems to be now in a state of paralysis. All nature is at 
this moment ready to burst forth into life and beauty ; the grass is 
g to g uP the tree to put forth its leaves and blossoms, and the 
to bloom. And all the while this east wind sweeps along, 
chaining up the wrestling energies of vegetation, and bidding torpor 
reign till it please to wing its pestilential flight to some other country. 
Then we approach a much-enduring labourer engaged in the heavy work 
of deep-draining. “ Well, my friend, how are your spirits in this wea- 
ther?” we ask. “ A’nt got none,” he answers, curtly. “Why, you’re 
badly off, at any rate, if that is the case.” “No, a’nt got a drop of no- 

But, by your honour’s leave, I’ve a plaguy bad rheumatiz.” 

And if we take a view of city life in an east wind, it resembles very 
much that of the country. An east wind is a thorough-going leveller. 
Steam-power, through its various agencies, is said to have been the great 
revolutionist of the day among the various ranks of society. But there 
is no such democrat as an east wind. It matters not whether you are lo- 
cated on the breezy hillside or in the sheltered valley ; in the mansion, 

led by its ious park and its far-spreading oaks, or in the 
cheerless cottage in the dingy alley,—it is all the same ; the east wind 
reduces you into one mould, mentally, morally, and corporeally. Come, 
take my arm, and we will crawl up the street. We behold first a tall 
with certain cabalistic letters on his collar ; he is usually ornamen- 
ag he is not, neither, so far as we can discern, is he useful. He is 
apparently standing in helpless imbecility. He might be a pillar of salt 
encased in blue cloth. His senses are seeming!y ina state of coma. Half- 
a-dozen boys are whipping their tops under his very nose ; the old 
toffy woman regards him with a mixture of distain and pity. All 
the humanities, good and evil, have been extracted from him, and 
he stands with no loftier sensibilities than an automaton. Next, 
pity the miseries of these poor cabmen. Which are the more wretched 
creatures, they or their horses? Out of the face of that miserable 
Jehu, observe, all the blood might have been drawn and infused 
into his nose, which is as blue as indigo. Then see the immense 
fellow who is driving the wagon with its enormous load ; he is swinging 
and banging his thickly-sleeved arms round his thickly-coated body, to 
heep up the sanguineous circulation, but his efforts are a failure. The 
only creature we see that eo gy: to have enjoyment in life, is that little 
shoeless and stockingless girl of ten, who seems to have got used to her 
situation. The dust is driving onward as though we were on the Lybian 
desert—a hard, gritty dust, that fills your eyes, and lodges in your ears, 
and invades your mouth if you dare to open it. The sewers, too, have 
the privilege of emitting unpleasant smells in an east wind, and setting 
the sanitary reformer at defiance. Step iu here fora moment. We wish 
to inquire after the state of an invalid friend. We find a young lady re- 
clining on a sofa, very pale, except about the cheek-bones, where there 
isa suffusion of red colour. She is about eighteen years of age, and 
though not remarkable for beauty in health, her features in sickness, as 
is often the case, have mellowed and softened into an aspect of patient 
sweetness and calm resignation. Cough! cough! ah! this east wind. 
When willitgo? The pillows may be re-adjusted ; the head may be 
raised ; the mixture may be administered ; still the cough, heavy and 
hollow! O for one week of the warm south wind! It would not cure 
the invalid, but it would alleviate her sufferings. Alas! how slow this 
year is gentle spring in her approach! “Oh!” she thinks, for a mo- 
ment, “ if I could only once again sit in the warm sunshine, and feel the 
genial breeze on my cheek—it I could look over the far-stretching land- 
scape as the trees were clad in green and the hawthorn was glistening 
in its milk-white blossoms—I think I might recover.” Alas! for the 
vanity of haman hopes. Give up, poor girl, such delusive expectations. 
If this wind contioue, thy days are numbered and reduced to a few, and 
thou wilt a away, havisg experienced but little sorrow in thine un- 
chequered life. 
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O soon to thee will summer suns 
Nae mair ~~ up the morn! 
Nae mair to thee the autumn wind 
Wave o’er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house of death 
Shall winter round thee rave, 
And the next flowers that deck the spring 
Bloom on thy peaceful grave. 


Is it not strange, in these statistical days, that none of our so-much- 
per-cent. gentlemen bas ever weighed the east wind in his duodecimal 
balance? Nowadays the most important and the most trivial issues are 
calculated by the per-cent. Mortals die by the rule of practice ; children 
are brought into the world by the “ Ready Reckoner ;” crime is distri- 
buted by decimals. For instance, Londoners who drink porter, we read, 
amount to 543 per cent. We wish well to their digestions ; but who is 
the three-quarters? Is he the son ofa tailor? We do not profess our- 
selves to know much about such things: we never in our lives could 
work a sum in practice ; “ multiplication was our vexation, and fractions 
drove us mad.” But let those who never enter a charch, or a theatre, or 
@ gin-shop, without their “ tables,” turn their attention to the effects of 
the east wind. We have not ourselves the least doubt but that men go 
mad when the wind blows from this point of the compass more by ten 
per cent. than when it comes from all the other quarters put together. 
Mr. Gladstone said that the curreacy question had driven more men mad 
than love ; and an east wind has driven more men mad than the cur- 
Tency, We have a notion, too, that the greatest crimes which have been 
exposed in our courts of justice, have had some connexion with an east 
wind. Not exactly that we would acquit a bank director who has ruined 
@ thousand families by his knavery, or a Palmer who despatched his 
friend by gentle doses of antimony and strychnine, on the verdict “ not 
guilty, on the ground of an east wind.” Still, we firmly believe that 
there is an atmospheric agency in the production of crime. Horace as- 
Sociates parricide with indigestion : 

Parentis olim si quis impid manu, 

Senile guttur fregerit, 

Edit cicutis alium nocentius. 
He ought to have linked the wringing of an aged parent’s neck with an 
east wind. Will any one venture to tell us that this horrible plot against 
the life of the French Emperor would have been hatched and carried out. 
had not all human tenderness and sympathy been dried up and withered 
by these breezes, which have been blowing so long from the same inaus- 
Picious quarter ? 

Nor is it difficult to conceive that crime should prevail in an east wind, 
when those bad ions which lead to crime are at that time especially 
in agitation. When does a man feel that all his evil propensities come 
uppermost so sensibly as then? It is the atmosphere that stirs up the 
seething pot, and brings all the scum to the surface. Envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness saturate our moral nature in this con- 
dition of the air. Was not tbat the experimental opinion of the kind- 
hearted old gentleman in Bleak House? Then neighbours have the 
Steatest pleasure in quarrelling. No later than to-day we heard two old 
Women en; in a fierce tongue-conflict about the limits of their dry- 
ing ground, ignorant all the while that the exciting cauee of their wrath 
Was atmospheric, Could it be in any other than an east wind that our 
Transatlantic brethren in the House of Congress get up a score of extem- 
poraneous matches by way of gymnastic exercise, and then re- 
turn to their oratory refreshed and invigorated, though in a somewhat 
rumpled and palpitating state for the moment? We should have had 
more confidence in the genuineness of their “ revivals” and the conver- 
Sion of “ awful Gardner,” had not these things happened in an east 
Wind. Then critics tomahawk most savagely. Then religious contro- 
Versy assumes its most truculeat aspects; then Calvinist hates Armi- 
om and Calvinist, with heartiest good-will; then High 
P urch and Low Church, Union and Record, Muggletonian and Methodist, 
‘ ake and Puritan, toss around their most savage anathemas, like in- 
take © popes as they are, every one of them. Then the bishop who 
- es his stand on succession, and the bishop who sneers at 

such antiquated follies, pceketing, however, his £5000 a year on the 
= of them, regard each other with the most higbly-finished, classi- 
, and exquisite di ; then Ditcherians and Denisonians boil over 
tle reader, are you a bachelor, or a widower? Never venture on 

& proposal of in an east wind : the lady will either reject you 
OF accept you out of spite. Never assail a man’s breeches pocket in that 


strug- | tal at all, a sportive experiment 
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state of the atmosphere, except it be with a bludgeon or a revolver. If 
you are a clergyman or a chi » avoid a collection then ; nei- 
ther attempt to get up any scheme in which benevolence and bank-notes 
are concerned. A imie's Lourt as no wore Welling in it ia ah east wind 


than an India-rubber syringe. If, therefore, you are seeking for some 


favourable opportunity to a leviathan ¢, whatever be your 
mission, do sh prone Ae the tightness or the cheatietty of the ainey- 
market—consider which way the wind blows; do not look to the state 
of the Funds—look to the vane ; do not consult the cotton circulars— 
consult the weather almanac. 

And with crime and bitterness of spirit, misfortune comes hand-in- 
hand. To what are we to attribute our recent commercial panic and 
distress? It is ible that a little excusable over-trading, some sleight- 
of-hand manipulation of other men’s capital, a lively attempt here and 
there to see how far a mercantile gentleman can trade without any capi- 
the soundness of accommodation- 
bills, an ocecasional contract made, like a pie-crust, to be broken, and 
entered into, like Shylock’s “in a merry mood,”—it is possible that 
these may have had something to do in the matter. It is certain that we 
have heard a great crash, and seen the smoke of the ruins ascending like 
a thick cloud ; and, for our own part, we should have walked past and 
watched the uprising dust without wasting our pity on the fallen build- 
ing, had it not turned so many poor people out of house and home. But 
may we not trace these eccentricities in our commercial men in some 
measure to the east wind? It does not deprive them of responsibility, 
it is true, but it blunts the edge of the moral perception ; and may it 
not be one exciting cause of that frantic grasping after money which 
seems to come over our trading men as periodically as the sea-serpent 
appears to an American captain? When the Bank of England raises 
its rate of discount to 12 per cent., you may be sure that the wind is in 
the east. 

And when are our political mischances so numerous and remarkable 
as in an east wind? e have just seen a statement that February has 
been the fatal month toall our governments for many years back. “ Be- 
ware of the ides of March!” was the warning to the great Cesar, and 
the soothsayer no doubt had his eye to the weathercock. Now, these are 
the months when the east wind especially takes its pastime. Had it not 
been for this ill-omened influence, Lord Palmerston would not have lost 
his presence of mind and fallen so quietly. When we were all fancying 
that the Government was “ firm as the marble, grounded as the rock,” 
it was pushed over like a skittle-ball, or an old weather-beaten statue 
about which nobody cared. The shock came on us like a thunderclap 
in a cloudless sky. What on earth could have induced Lord Palmers- 
ton to give up his ecclesiastical patronage into the hands oi an extreme 
| cay re H Does it not seem strange tbat one who patronizes the Dissent- 

ng services in Exeter Hall, should have had the nomination of our 
Bishops? What delusion was beclouding his lordship’s mind, or what 
bedlamite wind was blowing, when he made his last fatal appointment 
of a Cabinet Minister? Will men never learn to walk by the light of 
their own times? Fraser, we know, has no confidence in old Pam; nay, 
thinks that he well deserved his fall, and hopes he will never rise again 
to his former eminence. If, however, in these days of change, Lord Pal- 
merston should ever regain the premiership, let him consult his own 
common sense in filling up his vacant offices, or we shall deem him fitter 
to be an inmate of a lunatic asylum than of an official residence in 
Downing-street ; we shall regard him as wilder than a hare in the March 
east wind ; as incurable by the three Auticyras—tribus Anticyris caput in- 
sanabile, 

We wonder whether there be any connexion between the preaching 
simoom and the east wind, which are now sweeping over us so boiste- 
rously. We know not what is to become of us if there be not some 
cessation after a while: who will survive the verbose and ventose sirocco ? 
Mr. Spurgeon is the original Aolus, we presume, who has let out of his 
bags this mixture of wind and moonshine. Alas! we call ourselves a 
sensible, practical, bard-headed people ; but except in the way of grasp- 
ing and griping and grinding, where do we find these matter-of-fact qua- 
lities among us? At one time we rejoice in being Johanna Southcotized, 
at another in being Irvingized, at another in being Mesmerized, at an- 
other in being Spurgeonized. Each fit soon passes away, but for the 
time being we are in a state of temporary insanity. Duchesses, leaders 
of fashion, patronesses of Almacks, are paraded as “ sitting under Spur- 
geon,” and being his supporters and friegds; gouty peers and grave 
judges of the land hobble down to hear Spurgeon ; members of parlia- 
ment and newspaper editors rush away to hear Spurgeon ; ladies with 
swollen dresses, and geatlemen with fat paunches, crush to hear Spur- 
geon ; country cousins think it their foremost duty to see Westminster 
Abbey and to hear Spurgeon ; used-up opera-loungers one night admire 
a dancer flinging her legs about somewhat indelicately, and the next 
morning wonder at Spurgeon as he throws about his arms after the same 
reckless manner. This hard-headed people, after all, we fear, are but so 
many mooncalves. Go, if you will, to see a trick of legerdemain by the 
great Wizard of the North, or to hear voices elicited from every corner 
of the room, perhaps from your own stomach, by some clever ventrilo- 
quist ; go, if you please, to see some mountebank in the circus, or the 
Yorkshire giant ia his caravan ; go, if your taste lies in that direction, 
to laugh at Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy ; but if you wish to fear God, and 
do your duty as a man, eschew religious legerdemain and pulpit ventri- 
Joquism and platform mountebankery and spiritual Punch-and-Judyism, 
and go to your parish church. Better sleep through a sermon, if need 
be, than clap, or laugh, or sneer. Than follows the opening of Exeter 
Hall for a series of sermons on Sunday eveniags, by preachers of our 
church styled, or self-styled, popular—an act which, notwithstanding its 
pompous patronage by archbishops, bishops, peers, and clerical diguita- 
ries—most people, we shrewdly suspect, two years hence, will pronounce 
to have been that of vain rather than far-seeing men. We would open 
every cathedral and church in the kingdom for evening service, where 
there was the remotest chance of collecting even a moderate congrega- 
tion; nay, we would recommend our clergymen to go into the lanes and 
highways of their parishes for the purpose of gathering the poor into 
their places of worship. But whoever bas a practical acquaintance with 
the condition of our operative population, must have foreseen that the 
opening of Exeter Hall would be ineffectual in its proposed object of 
reaching our working men, and impressing them with a permanent sense 
of religion. Without acquiescing in the prudence of forbidding the ser- 
vices when once begun, we observe that events consequent on this act 
have brought out in strong relief the submissive character of our clergy. 
We congratulate the incumbents of Great Britain on their passive acqui- 
escence to a measure of despotism which, especially as originally pro- 
posed, and in some degree as it now stands, is fitter for the banks of the 
Bosphorus than for free Englaud. Be it known to every bisbop in our 
land, that we would not willingly give him one iota of power more than 
he already possesses, and we would bind him as strictly under tke letter 
of the law as the humblest curate ; for such is the essence of coustitu- 
tional liberty. 

But now the gale rises with a vengeance: out cf this storm-cave in 
the Strand the whirlwind of worlds rushes over the whole country, and 
at this time everything is bending beneath the tempest. Alas, alas! 
whither are we to escape? Turn where we may, we are met by bill- 
stickers, placard-bearers, touters, who will carry us away nolentes 
to be lectured and preached at and scolded, till we know no more where 
we are than mariners in the monsoon. Only last week we were walking 
along the street in an abstracted mood—nescioguid meditans nugarum, et 
totus in illis—having probably the appearance of a working man in dis- 
tress, when one stout fellow seized us by the arm, and another gave us 
@ push from behind ; and as soon as we could collect our faculties, we 
found ourselves under the infliction of a scolding from a popular preacher. 
It is not long since we saw a statement that a well-known theatrical ma- 
nager and publican had taken a certain hall in Leicester-square, and 
hired same popular Chafles Honeyman to exhibit; whether the actor 
belonged to the Established Church we did notlearn. It was announced, 
too, by placards that the entertainment would consist of sacred music as 
well as a sermon, and that the price of admission for the Sunday evening 
would be at the low rate of one shilling. Is there to be a pot of beer 
allowed in addition, as at most of the singing saloons? A short time 
ago two clergymen of whom we know something, in an ancient county 
town abundantly supplied with churches, joined with dissenting minis- 
ters in delivering on a Sunday evening a series of “ Popular Addresses” 
in an Oddfellows’ Hall, a very short distance from one of their churches, 
and were mightily surprised when they received a bint from the bishop 
of the diocese that their proceedings were somewhat irregular ; so tho- 
roughly bas this windy current of chatter swept away all landmarks, 

And now the dissenting preachers put forth their strength ; through- 
out the length and breadth of the land hundreds of wriggling Spurgeons 
have broken the shell, and are now in full play, on a pur- 
geon. Public balls are bired, and crowded too, on the Sunday. The 
most singular subjects are put forth to attract the curious, We remem- 
ber, out of fifty of the same kind, such as these—* Long beds and short 
blankets,” “ Who’s that knocking at the door?” “ Jack Spratt,” * Black 
puddings and bung-holes.”” And oh! those prints of preachers in our 





shops—that of Spurgeon ever in the centre—vile, ugly, vulgar wretches, 


unclean animals, who might perhaps have been licked into decent Cal- 
crafts if you had begun with them early in life, but whom no scrubbing 
stone could model and cleanse into the appearance of decent gentlemen. 
We are met by them at every turn; we are almost driven crazy with 
the look of them ; we walk about asin a nightmare, shutting our eyes 
as we pass those ne afenee lest “apes moe and chatter” at us. Will 
not ave mercy? Will they not remember that there are 
such th in creation as gentlemen of a nervous temperament, and la- 
dies of a delicate constitution? And yet these are the preachers for at 

tracting a crowd. They beat your Churchmen hollow at their own wea- 
pons; nor is it difficult to account for this. What is the secret of such 
populari ? Come now, you area young man of an inquiring mind— 
we will you: it is the abnegation of everything that savours of gen- 
tlemanly taste. The buffoon, therefore, whois most effectual in stamp- 
ing out every spark of refinement from his composition, will certainly 
gain the laurel crown from the mob. Perhaps, friend, thou hast a notion 
of thine own qualifications for the attainment of popular applause. 
Thou art without doubt a promising young man; thou hast arrived at 
acertain degree of modest assurance which some deem impudence ; thou 
art not troubled with many scruples of conscience ; thou hast a powerful 
voice and an active frame ; thy personal appearance is prepossessing, 
and thy whiskers are superb. These are valuable qualities, it is trae ; 
but weigh thyself somewhat further. Hast thou the lingering remains 
of a gentleman around thee? Hast thou some indistinct traces of scho- 
larly refinement? Hast thou faith in God and not in grimace, in thy 
Bible and not in buffoonery? Then enter not into competition with the 

man who sermonizes on “ Black-puddings and Bung-holes.” He will 
outgrin thee, he will out-stamp thee, he will out-ventriloquize thee, he 
will out-blaspheme thee. Therefore go thy way, and be content to let 
thy candle remain under its bushel. 

We are in hopes that out of all this infinitude of words scattered to the 
winds, some good seed may take root, and that the stalks of grain may 
outnumber the tares ; but let no one expect very much from this rhapso- 
dical hurricane. The tendency of our day is not to consecrate secular 
things, but to secularize sacred things. Nor, so far as we have seen, has 
the literary status of our preachers been raised by their late efforts. 
Their printed productions have mostly been remarkable for their meagre- 
ness ; those we have read have passed before our vision in the shape of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine. Anything, perbaps, was considered good enough 
for operatives in black faces and working dresses, in which they were in- 
vited to attend. Still, if it were our lot to be sent to a nameless local- 
ity o ty shirt-sleeves, we should prefer to receive the sentence in decent 

nglish. 

We have much still to say on the subject of the east wind ; we have 
not yet let flow one-half of our bilious bemoanings. But we must lay 
down our pen, and that too for the best of all reasons—because we can 
hold it no longer. Our fingers are paralyzed by rheumatic gout ; and 
still this melancholy wind is blowing in the intensity of its spite. When 
will it leave us? It blows appropriately at this season of the year, we 
admit ; it is a genuine Lenten wind ; let the Paseyite luxuriate in it and 
be grateful. It inflicts its penance on Protestant and R ist with more 
than papal impartiality, no indulgences being allowed. Well, before 
this threnode appears in print, the south wind, we doubt not, will have 
breathed gently on the earth’s bosom, and the sun will have shone forth 
with its gladsome beams ; the primrose will have bloomed in our mea- 
dows, and the honeysuckle will have flowered in our hedge-rows ; larks 
will have risen on their whirring wings, pouring forth their joyous song 
to the rising sun, and men will have awoke to a new existeace. Tbe re- 
membrance of evils is classed by the great Greek philosopher among 
“ things pleasant ;” and the Trojan hero cheered his companions in dis- 
tress with the reflection, that one day perbaps they would have pleasure 
in recalling to mind their passing trials— 

Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 
Shall we ever have the satisfaction of looking back upon this east wind ? 
May the intensity of our future pleasure be in proportion to that of our 
present pain! At this moment we are an embodied lumbago—rheuma- 
tism personified—a wheezing bronchitis in flannel—a pia-cushion of flesh 
and blood stuck full of pins and needles. “Touch me not; 1am not 
Stephano, but a cramp.” R. L. 








BY NIGHT EXPRESS. 

“I shall be late! Lshall be late! Oaly ten minutes to the hour! 
Ran, some one, and see what can Victor be doing with that valise. 
A child could carry it. O, O, these rascals! These (something) French 
rascals |”? 

Words spoken by an infuriated Briton at the door of a grand hotel in 
a very grand Parisian street. He is bound for Marseilles by the night 
express ; and is vainly seeking to have his mails brought down. The 
grand people of the grand hotel (it was of all nations and of copious 
flourish) are in the habit of doing things in their own way, and at their 
own time. So that the chances of that infuriated Briton'’s going down 
peacefully by night express, of that infuriated Briton’s payiag his cab 
fare, taking through ticket, having his mails weighed, and being impro- 
perly assessed thereon, would have appeared ludicrously poor to unoc- 
cupied bystanders, Practically speaking, he might have been taken to 
be out of the betting altogether—perhaps scratched. 

“ Will no one seek that fellow and the valise? O (here suppressed 
—_, execrable canaille! Laziest crew! I must bring it down my- 
self!’ ‘ 

A sympathising fille de chambre, leaning against the door, observes : 
“ How cruel !—Jacques has deplorable lungs, the boy! ’T will kill him, 
laying these — burdens on him.” 

The infuriated Briton darts past her with look of defiance, and meets 
his valise—constructed to be carried in the hand—borne arduously by 
two men. He snatches it from them, and bears it down himself. Then 
bids Cocher, if he would love double fare, drive like five hundred devils. 
Cocher, lashing his steed furiously, swears profanely that he will drive 
like five hundred thousand of those condemned spirits—adding, that his 
pace shall be as the residence of those unhappy beings. The infuriated 
Briton leans him back in the vehicle, and is gradually tranquillised. 

It may be as well confessed at once, that I was that excited fereigner, 
wishing, perhaps, through all that turbulent scene to veil my own proper 
personality under the thin disguise of a species of allegory. Asi was 
borne away at the unholy pace promised ; now speediag round corners 
in ares of fearfully small radius, now taking crossings with a bound as 
though they were leaps; I began to find myself rising, as it were, in the 
betting, and to feel a yearning to hedge, if possible. A change of feel- 
iog, in a great measure owing to a certain yellow fiacre that kept stea- 
dily before us, describing the same fearful arcs, also taking the crossings 
like fences, and imperilling human life precisely in the same manner. 
The yellow fiacre might, in all probability, have had rrs uoboly com- 
pany, five hundred thousand strong, chartered andin yoke. To our cha- 
rioteer it was a terrible rock a-head—that yellow fiacre. Vaialy did he 
strive to shoot past it by the right or by the left: destined to be always 
stopped by the adroit obstruction of yellow fiacre. Fearfal were his 
oaths wheu so checked: awful his round of imprecation. I noted, too, 
that a dark face, with black glossy moustaches, was put forth from the 
window every now and then, speaking words of encouragement, and 
glancing anxiously behind. So the yellow fiacre went on until both came 
clattering up to the railway door ; the yellow fiacre leading to the very 
last, with just one minute to spare. So Cocher and his five hundred 
thousand auxiliaries had deserved well of his fare, and there was joyfully 
counted out to him the promised bounty with handsome pour-boire to 
boot. Rushing past to secure a railway ticket, I just caught a glimpse 
of the dark man—tall, well-built, and ina richly braided cloak—helping 
out a lady in a cloak and hood. : , 

During that precious three-quarters of a minute cverything must needs 
be done by express. Express taking of ticket—to takers a certain dis- 
advantage in the matter of change ; express weighing of baggage per 
steel-yard ; also, it is to be feared, to owner’s damnification ; there being 
a looseness in their fashion of appraising weight. It is hard to bring 
ourself to trust in that hasty click clack (sounds resulting from loading 
of the steel-yard), or in the wild chaunt that follows. “ Dix-neuf! 
q’rante !” or in the delivery of that blotted, sanded docket thrust through 
a little pigeon hole. Express trundling, too, of the weighed mails along 
the platform, with express ringing of bells, and express jostling, and ex- 
press seeking of vacant places; much calling, much whistling, much 
shutting of doors ; and I am thrust hastily into a roomy carriage where 
there are only two persons seated. The night express moves off with a 





hriek. 

It was just beginning to grow dusk; but I could make out very 
plainly that one of the persons opposite had on a richly-braided cloak, 
and that his companion was a lady oa wrapped in a velvet hood. 
She kept far away in the corner, with the hood drawn over 80 as to hide 
her face. A very handsome, martial personage, the man, 10 the braided 
cloak ; some brave, doubtless going southward with his wife. When we 
had grown a little accustomed to each other’s faces, I should probably 

















learn more of them. With that I look out the shining sea-green volume 














safe, No one can harm you.” 
Hard mt Giga lay g og x mk he garb 
“ Hush, hush! my friend,” the Velvet-Hood whispered, looking over 
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to 
are above resentment. 
show him how 
ous of his fault. 


Marie, bolding out her hand to him with a charm- 
7 Courage! you are forgivea—you will not offend 


says the ingestion Sates falling on his knees and 
hysterically pardon, too, o thioosrd ; who pro- 
no more about it. The wretched man is to be seen at the 


during all the noxt week, at any hour from ten till six. It 
upon his mind—that feeling of having marred the happiness of 


such angelic gs. 

What — ne dull yellow qrament ok me Fag ngs on the =f ca- 
sea, romance, traveller to grow sleepy. 
, even in despite of the hollow outside, as though the ear 
were held eternally to a gigantic shell ; in despite of wild crash- 
ing tunnels and of wilder swooping through the stations, whose 
lamps, and green, whose illuminated waiting-rooms would all dart 
past like flashes of lightning ; in ite of such ms I begin to doze, 
and must have Gasol snd reamed or a good round hour, when I wake 

up wearily, and my eyes light on the swarthy figure opposite, who is 
tioulating wildly and talking loudly at the top of his voice. This time 
he was in a terrible rage that swarthy bandit, eating his glosey mous- 
taches with passion, and snarling, dog-fashion. He was standing up 


too. 

“T tell you, it was no other thaa you led me into this! You and your 
triply accursed Jamy 

“You know, dearest lo, whatever I may.have said, I thought it 
would be for the best,” the Velvet-Hood said. She seemed to be weep- 


“ Ah! sorceress,” he replied, between his teeth, “ that smooth witch’s 
of yours! The two tigers will hunt us down,—that is, will hant 

me n. And do you suppose they will spare me? No! they will kill 
me, like a dog: twice over, if they could! O mon dieu! mon dieu! it 
makes me tremble and shrink away to think of it.” Here he fell back 
and rolled on the seat in an agony of terror. ~ 

“ Dear friend,” said Velvet-Hood in that gentle tone of hers, “ do not 
= way thas. They do not know at this moment that we have fled. We 

we escaped them entirely.” 
at 
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an oh tell me by ey said, starting gay or face I saw 
f-opened j e. They were sp: . the devil 
“ Imagination, dear friend.” ! 
“ Woman’s nonsense! I tell thee they are chasing us at this instant. 
They know it all, and woe to me if they find us.” 
“ It is the last train, mon ami, Heaven be praised, so they must tarry 
bacy ba S. brother | t with the postes and the police directi 

, but the is grea e a @ po! irection. 
What ma not that do? Look to those long wires. Besides, O mon 
dieu! is nota some two or three hours later? O heavens! 
if there should be !”” 
' « _~" said the Velvet-Hood, “ why disturb yourself with these de- 

“ Monsieur is not asleep,” he said, turning sharply on me. ‘ Monsieur 
will cet us right on the matter.” 

I was sure there was no such train ; but fortunately had a railway 

with me. He consulted it greedily. 

“ There is, there is!” he said with a sort of shrick. 
indeed! I shall die! O, I shall die!” 

“ Allow me to look,” I said, taking it from him. He was right. 
There was a train that started some hoar and balf after the express train, 
but went no further than one half of the road. “ The gen'leman is right.” 
Isaid. “ There is a train not very far behind us now.” 

“0, Seélérate!”” he said, turning on her and clutching her arm. “ I 
could kill you this instant !’”’ 

She gave a short shriek. 

“ Have acare, sir,” I'said indignantly. “ You must use the lady gently. 
I will suffer no violence in this carriage.” 

He cowered down and cringed. “ No, no, monsieur, I did not so mean 
it. Ihave been much fretted ; I have a great trouble on my mind.” So 
“— relapsed into their whispering again. 

t a curious mystery was here? A much more interesting mystery 
than that of Edouard and Marie, as set out in the sea-green romance. 
gz tragic, like enough, to come of it ; which issue I was not to 


see in all probability. 

An hour past midnight by the clock, the figures being made out dimly 
by the yellow light. Here slackening of pace, and stray ne shooting 
be as of nearing station. By the railway guide it is discovered 

t there is an important half-way house a ing ; centre where 
lines meet and radiate away to right and left. Flashing of lights going 
by slowly, illuminated chambers seen through open doors, | y 

with ig by ; crystal pavilions with 
refection laid out—going by ; men calling out names—going by; and 
iw ° Nigh Halt for end ote minutes, more or cg H 
t Express isgorged itself of a sudden ; floodin, at- 
form with What Bandit 


“ Now we are lost, 


my companions dot The bandit has 

pn nails ia eilence for some minutes back. 

“Tam , O, so thirsty,” says he at last. 

“ Descend my friend, yourself,” suggests Velvet- 

“ What precious advice,” he said in his snarling way. “Should I not 
keep close and retired? Yet she tells me ; show yourself abroad.” 

“ It would be wiser, certainly,” she said, gently. 

“ But I bave a thirst as of Inferno in my t. I must go. Ican wrap 
this cloak about my face.”’ 


“Do so, in Heaven’s name.” And he stole past me out of the 
carriage ; crawling down the steps like a serpent. I was left with Velvet- 


“ Madame has had a weary journey,” I said burning with curiosity to 
learn something of the ° . 


“It res only pesinsing r,”’ she ater awe , she yr 
over, herself exactly fronting me. stooped to 
soll callbank ain taadieattoen A face, with saffron 


round, 
Bir wits componcdgote expen, haeplag ite Woe. 
-“ do you make of all this?’ she said, earnestly. “Speak 


vet-Hood was back io her place in an instant. 
Said he, in his snarling way, his black eyes shootii 
“ What is this hole and corner work? These confidences 


—speak 4 
ao I said, “ what do you mean?” I did not over 


for an instant. Accept my humblest excuses.” 


yours.” 


but we shall soon be through it.” 

upon bis arm—he was an unredeemed 
that? What do you know of it? Ah! 
idle talk! My soul is sick with suspense.” 

“Courage,” said Velvet-Hood. “ Hark! there is the 
halting-place, and we are safe.” 


aliment, just as engine had been taken in store of coke 
though there was a second Edouard and Marie, whose 


it was not ble to do much 


that way. 
seemed to 


ward through the night and gre: 
myself, the sea-green romance 


No more consciousness until a loud, despairing en 
tend infinitely, roused me up. The Neapolitan fad 
was calling out 

ors, listen to me 
ake, wake !’’ 


and turned to him with that strange sweetness of hers. 
“ Are you refreshed, Carlo!” she said, putting back 
and smoothing her hai-. 
“ Tell me what hour it is,” he said. 

She consulted a little jewelled watch hangin 
past four,” she said, with asmile. ‘“ How the 
So they had. There was a cold, blueish atmosphere 
three night travellers were shivering miserably with 


but they had uot been up all night. 

The train was slackening its speed: it was drawing 
halting place. More platiorm, more ran 
cold, blueish light. 
m 


pouriog out upon the platform. 
two companions. 


Feel me. O, I am very miserable, heart and body |’ 
“ Wrap this about you,” Velvet-Hood said, 
shoulders and puttiog it round him. “ There!’ 

He looked at her surlily. 


feeling ?”’ 

She laughed pleasantly. 

“Should you ask that, after ——” 

“ Don’t—don’t !”’ he said, covering up his face. “0, 
—¢ 
At this moment the door was softly opened, and 
mafiled travellers stepped in. He had a little handy 


the wry 8 
“ What 
not 


“ 


forward 
it could not be that either. Ah! here they are.” 


steps ; one ascends them with a paper io his hand. 


gentleman yonder must descend. There is a mistake 
gage. They mast please to hasten themselves.” 


teeth chattering galvanically. 
faintly, ‘‘ it is no matter about the 
not care.” 

“ By no means,” Velvet-Hood says sweetly ; “we 


; we can 


ciently disarranged already. Rather let us descend.” 
both “ Leave us!’’ 


“ Sacré!’”’ exclaims one of the gentlemen near the 
coming down 2” 


sieur,” she said sweetly, turning to me. 


from t 
A dim suspicion took ion of me, 
“ What can it all mean?” I said aloud. 


2g 


cf syed 

enough, up his handy valise, and was pre 
“ A veteran gentleman was m' 
grisette he had married off the puvé) and his courier, 


cana Ming 2 0 more. It is vei 
Vi 





quickly.” 


e just left us are ai 


'—good voyage, sir!’ 


ttle timoroas. But has a gallant heart for all 


am under safeguard of his honour, and he will take me to bis 
itan estates, where his mother and sisters live.” 
“H’m!” I said; “ quite correct.” 
“ Yes,” she went oa. “There we will stay until this wife-beating 
monster dies, Da merci! he is near to seventy.” 
“ That is the arrangement?” I said. 
“ That is the arrangement. Carlo is fearfal of pursuit ; but there is 
no danger. There is my brother, too, another savage—a bully———” 
“‘ Most curious history,” I said. 
Here the Neapolitan appeared at the door glouring at us both. Vel- 


The old cringing way was on him again in an instant. 

“ Sir, there is no offence to you whatever. I had forgotten myself but 
Then, under his teeth, | of the 

“ Ah, Scéiérate! I could whip you worse than ever did that husband 


I turned from him with contempt. Wonderful mystery! 
a quite composed and smiling even, with the velvet hood thrown 
“ Don’t fret yourself, Carlo, dearest. It is a weary journey, doubtless, 
“ Through it!” he said, roughly, pushing away the hand that was laid 


savage—“ how shall you tell me 
Ihave no patience with your 


As she spoke we began to move slowly, and the express shot forth 
again into the darkness. The great sea-shells were held to our ears 
and we once more settled ourselves back in our places, against a 
a long spell of journeying. I had taken ina fresh store of that sea-green 


deeply interesting—still, with eyes tolerably bleared and drowsy brain, 
Those who eat opposite 
we been wearied out of their troubles. The Velvet-Hood 
sleeping tranquilly ; but the Neapolitan still kept watch—shooting his 
eyes from right to left, ceaselessly. So the Marseilles express went for- 

morning, too. Uatil, grown drowsy 
ipped away down to the bottom of the 


his hands clasped 
teously ; “ O Mercy! Mercy! Signors! O, gentle 
Spare, spare—ah, ’tis cold. Where are we now? 


He jostied his companion as he spoke. She roused up in a moment, 


at her waist. 
ours have run on !’’ 


early morning. Some stray men in blouses were going to their work ; 


of offices, gliding by in the 
here are some early morning travellers closely 
up, but very fresh and buoyant, standing ready, and waiting for 
the express. Very different from the bleared, haggard souls who were 
But a short span for stoppage here : barely five minutes. No stir from 
“ Mordieu? why do they not go forward? I tremble with the cold. 


aking her shawl from her 


“ How quiet you take all this!” he said. “Have you any nerves, or 


ry my eyes and heart out! Why don’t they go forward?” 

put on the seat beside him, and a snug comforter about his neck. “ Fine, 
tresh morning it was,” he said, as he loosed his comforter: “ good for 
wv ? the Neapolitan said, graffly. “Why do we 
y were getting up the passports,” the brisk man believed. “No, 
The door opens again. Three gentlemen in black standing near the 
“ All bere have come down from Paris ?’’ he says, interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” I answer, being next the door, “ excepting this geutleman.” 

“ Pardon, Messieura,” the lady remarks, quite composed. “ We only 


got in at the last halting-place ; some twenty leagues or so back.” 
“ Never mind,” says the gentleman with the paper; “the lady and 


All this while the Neupolitan has been turning white and red, his 
“Don’t trouble yourselves,” he says 


essieurs. What is to become of my poor toilette ; which is suffi- 
“No! no!” the Neapolitan cried, clinging to the arms of the seat with 


“ Now, mon ami,” Velvet-Hood said, rising and passing him, “ be rea- 
sonable. Let us go, if they require us so particularly. Adieu, Mon- 
Then she drew the velvet- 
hood psompd over her face. The Neapolitan had to be well nigh dragged 


last night io Pee by his wife (a 


ng out sparkles. 
when I am gone 


relish that tone 


How she 


could tolerate this other mean-souled spaniel of a Neapolitan! But there 


bell! One more 


and water ; but, 
history seemed 


gine-shriek, pro- 


the velvet hood 
“ Half- 
abroad, and the 
the cold of that 


near that other 


I could cry now 


one of the brisk, 
valise, which he 


about their bag- 


leave it; we do 


could not afford 


steps, “are they 


simply,” the fresh man remarked. He had, curi- 


ng to g> too. 


ion—tele- 


ry simple. This lady and gentleman who 
ngularly like the description. Good morning, sir 





vocacy of the cause, and to his indefatigable exertions in maturing 


elaborating the scheme for any chances of success that it presents. 
But it is absurd to say that the project 

Althouga the object to be obtained has vari 
the age, the question of a canal Isi 
antiquity dates from the remotest ages. Origi 
form a connexion between the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, in order 
to facilitate the intercourse between Egypt and Arabia. This was, appa- 
se the only notion which occupied the minds of the Pharaohs and of 
the kings of Persia. With this object in view, they opened a communi- 
cation between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, throagh an offset from the 
Pelusiac branch, the waters of which, in their natural course, 

themselves through the Wadi till they reached Lake Timsah. 
the International Scientific Commission justly remark in their has pr 
while thus supplying, in the simplest manner possible, the sole need as- 
serting itselfin their time, they were, in fact, opening a navigable chan- 
nel between the two seas. So long as the ma. vessels in use at that 
of the problem of the junction 


time could pass up the Nile, this solution 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea was the most suitable, since it 


of | satisfied at the same time the special trade of Egypt and the slight transit 


movement then existing. 
Under the Ceesars the wants of trade were very nearly the same. But 
the diminution of the water in the Pelusiac branch, and the increased 
draught of vessels, having rendered the navigable channel between 
Babastes and the Sea of Erythrea precarious, the Emperor Hadrian 
added to the depth of the canal, and ensured a proper supply of water 
by taking it from the head of the Delta, at about the spot where Cuiro 
now stands. 
At the time of the Arab invasion, Arma, the lieutenant of Omar, con- 
ceived the design of connecting the two seas by a direct canal from Suez 
to Pelusium. The waters of the Nile, brought from Cairo by the ancient 
canal of the Cesars, were to have supplied this canal. But Omar opposed 
this project, moved by the fear oflaying a to Christian vessels a path 
to Arabia. The fanaticism of the khalifs closed Egypt herself to the 
trade of Europe. Omar at one time restored the canal of the Caesars for 
the supply of provisions to Arabia ; one hundred and fifty years after him, 
— Mansur caused it to be filled up in order to starve out Mecca and Me- 
na. 
The conquest of Egypt by the French revived the question of the Suez 
Canal in modern times, and to M. Lepére, the chief engineer of the Ponts 
et Chaussées, belongs the honour of resuscitating in our own days the 
idea of a canal from Suez to Pelusium. ; 
Major-General Chesney also advocated the opening of a ship canal 
from Suez to Tineh as far back as September 30, 1830; a letter of that 
date appearing in a Report of the Proceedings of the Steam Committee 
for July, 1834, in which that distinguished officer says: “ As to the 
executive parts, there is but one opinion. There are no serious natural 
d ities ; not a single mountain intervenes, scarcely what deserves to 
be Called a hillock ; and ia a country where labour can ee without 
limit, and at a rate infinitely below that of any other part of the world, 
the expense would be a moderate one for a single nation, and scarcely 
worth dividing between the great kingdoms of pe, who would all be 
benefited by the undertaking.” 
A party of Eaglish officers also attempted, shortly after the events of 
1840, to make a survey of the isthmus with the view to the opening of s 
maritime canal, and they were the first to determine that the level of the 
two seas was nearly identical. In 1841, Linant Bey also endeavoured, 
ther with Mr. Anderson, the present chairman of the Peninuslar and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, to form a company for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Suez ; and, fiaally, in 1846, a company was actu- 
ally formed with that object in view, the principal members of which 
were Messrs. Stephenson, Talabot, and De Negrelii. 

M. de Lesseps came, then, late into the field, for it was only in 1854 
that that gentleman, having advocated the same scheme with Muham- 
mad Sayyid, that enterprising ruler requested him to draw up a memo- 
rial on the subject, and he at the same time issued a firman to the con- 
suls-general of foreign powers, destined to receive the sanction of the 
Sultao, granting to a company composed of the capitalists of all nations, 
without distinction, the right to construct a canal between the two seas. 
The Viceroy also ordered his two French engineers, Linant Bey and 
Mougel Bey, to accompany M. de Lesseps on an exploring expedition to 
the Isthmus of Suez. This expedition was made in December, 1854, and 
in January, 1855, and the report of the Pasha’s engineers was most fa- 
vourable to the scheme. 

The next step of M. de Lesseps was to proceed to Constantinople, 
where he addressed himself to the Sultan and his ministers, as also to 
Lord de Redcliffe, to whom he wrote a letter expatiating on the political 
features of the project, and the interest which Eagland, of all other coun- 
tries, ought to feel in the creation of a direct ship route to India ani 
Australia, But while the Sultan sympathised with the project, he and 
his advisers felt that the projected railway from the coast of Syria to the 
Persian Gulf, by opening the great valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and all the neighbouring countries, comprising Ancient Assyria, Meso 
potamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, to productiveness and commerce, wa 
of infinitely more importance to Turkish interests than the opening of 4 
maritime canal of some ninety miles, and the sanction of the charter was 
for a long time withheld. This was decidedly much to be regretted, for 
there is an opening for both projects, and the interests of the two do not 
in any way clash in a manner to threaten their mutual existence. A: 
the French opposed the project of an Egyptian railroad during the reig 
of Louis Philippe from political apprehensions, so it would appear that 
Lord de Redcliffe entertained an aversion to the Suez Canal project 
founded on some similar grounds, but in which the position of the vice 
roys of Egypt, so lately belligerent against the authority ef their Sultas, 
had as much to do as the idea of any preponderating influence of one 1+ 
tion over another in Egypt. Be this as it may, the opposition of a0 
ambassador all-powerful in Turkey, from his well-known and inflexible 
bias in favour of its true interests, is to be regretted as far as the grea! 
purposes of a general civilisation are concerned. An understanding, * 
an international treaty between the maritime nations of Europe, declar 
ing the canal through the Isthmus of Suez a neutral passage open at al! 
times to the ships of all nations, would secure the country from any pr 
ponderance of interests or power, at the same time that it would gual 
antee the allegiance of the viceroys of Egypt. Whatever tended to ret- 
der that country more prosperous would strengthen the ties of its here 
ditary rulers, while their position, guaranteed by the European power, 
could not undergo ary change without the consent of those powers. The 
canal would, in fact, be a great political, as well asa physical, obstrat 
tion to the march of any Poyptiaa army, or of any future Ibrahim, in 
the Turkish provinces in Syria. 

In the summer of 1855, M. de Lesseps came to England for the put 
pose of making his scheme known in this country, and with this view be 
published the pamphlet entitled “The Isthmus of Suez Question.” The 
next and most important step of all was, however, the appointment, # 
the request of the Viceroy of Egypt, of a commirs.on com of emiaeat 
engineers from all European countries to examine into the practicability 
of the project on the spot. The commission proceeded to Egypt in tbe 
autuma of 1855. It consisted of Messrs. Rendel and M‘Clean for Englané, 
M. de Negrelli for Austria, M. Seong for Sardinia, M. Conrad for 
Holland, M. Leutze for Prassia, Messrs. Renaud and Lieusson for Frant®, 
and M. Montesinos for Spain. The department of nautical scien 
was represented by Captain Harris, of the East India Company’s servic*, 
aod by Rear-Admiral de Genouilly and Captain Jaurés, of the Imperial 
French navy. 





The commission arrived in Alexandria on the 18th of November, 1859, 
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onee proceeded to examine all points connected with the pro- 
Sane, Its labours terminated on the 3rd of January, 1856, 
their report, signed by F. W. Conrad, president of the international 

ion, and by Messrs. Lieusson and Charles Manby, as secretaries, 
before the public. It contains all the details and minutix of in- 

necessary on account of the different tracts proposed, of the 
lings of the two seas, of the surface, of the construction of the canal, 
so of measurements, sections, prices, expenditure, and estimated 
of maintenance, and it arrives at the unanimous conclusion that the 
t canal between Pelusium and Suez is the only solution of the pro- 
jem, and that there exiets no other practical method of joining the 
Sea with the Mediterranean ; that the execution of this maritime canal 
is easy and its succesg certain ; and that the two harbours required to be 
constructed at Suez and Pelusium present no difficulties but such as are 
of an ordinary character. 

It would seem to verge almost on arrogance to put forth any objec- 
tions to a plan countenanced by such high authorities. Such, therefore, 
will not be attempted, but it may still be permitted to mention difficul- 
ties ; to be forewarned is to be forearmed, and such knowledge often an- 
ticipates disappointment at what might otherwise entail unforeseen delays 
and nses. The motives which appear to have deterred the majority 
of engineers who have previously turned their attention to. the subject 
of a maritime canal from entertaining the idea of a direct track, are the 
influences of tradition. These the international commission pass over as 
beneath notice. We cannot quite consider them as so utterly unworthy 
of attention. We have seen that at the most ancient times a canal was 
drawn off from the Nile, which, following the valley of Tumilat, watered 
Heroopolis, or Hahiroth, and terminated at Thaubasium on the Croco- 
dile Lakes, and at Serapium, or Baalzephon. At the same early times 
the Bitter Lake joined the sea and formed part of the bay of Heroopolis, 
or Pi-Habiroth, which was named after the city that stood at its head 
(Isaiah, xi. 15). After that Arsinoé sprang up between the Bitter Lake 
and the Bay of Heroopolis ; and Clysma, now Suez, was founded at the 
locks where the canal entered the bay. Now we cannot precisely agree 
with the commission that such a canal was constructed solely to satisfy 
the interests of commerce at that time. We doubt if those interests were 
not more interwoven with Syria and Pheenicia than with the Red Sea 
and Arabia. The Pelusiac Nile pointed out the natural course of the 
water-shed to the Mediterranean in its most easterly limit ; beyond that, 
any waters taken or flowing from the Nile found their way by the Bay 
of Heroopolis to the Red Sea. The plateau of El Guisr, which forms the 
summit-level of the isthmus (forty-nine feet above the Mediterranean at 
low water), contains the secret of this, although borings carried to a 
depth of seventy-six feet and a half exhibited nothing but sand alternat- 
ing with layers of clay and sulphate of lime, and for the last thirteen 
feet cand almost of the compactness of stone. 

Again, under the Caesars we observe the same thing. Although the 
eastern canal was prolonged to the head of the Delta—watering the land 
of Goshen (Heliopolites) ; Babylon, opposite Memphis, now Old Cairo ; 
Heliopolis, Rameses, or Abaris, now Matariyab, once a seat of learning ; 
Scene, or Succoth ; Thoum ; Ethan ; Pithom, or Patumus; and On, or 
Onion, where the Jews’ temple stood—still the outlet was the same: it 
curved round to the south to the Erythrean Sea. Lastly, it was the 
same under the Arabs. They positively contemplated an inter-maritime 
canal, and yet the flow of waters remained in pretty nearly the same 
condition—a condition to which there has as yet been no exception. 

This may, it is true, be all vague and traditionary ; but if the natural 
fall of the Nile, when forced out of its natural channel to the east- 
wards, has from all times been to the south, what amount of depth will 
it not be to maintain to make it flow the other way? and if 
success is ultimately attained in such a project, what effect may not 
the oe of the canal have upon the western branches of the river, 
more —_ ally the Mahmudiyah Canal and the irrigation of extensive 
districts 

Apart from tradition, in more modern times M. Lepére, instructed by 
General Bonaparte to investigate the question on the spot, rejected the 
idea of a direct cutting, because he feared that it would be impossible to 
excavate and maintain at a sufficient depth the channel from Suez to the 
deep bottom of the roadstead. In the second place, he could not discover 
any spot along the coast at Pelusium where a commodious harbour could 
be formed, such as it was nevertheless indispensable to furnish ; and 
lastly, he was also apprehensive of the silting which the winds from the 
north-west might produce. 

The international commission has met these objections with the ability 
to be expected from the improved condition of engineering science. But 
we have heard the first of these difficulties dwelt upon by eminent engi- 
neers as of a very serious nature. It is easy to understand how a canal 
can be maintained in an open country, even where the soil has little so- 
lidity, with proportionate care and expense, but it ts difficult to under- 
stand how a submarine canal is to be maintained with even granted a per- 
manent sandy bed. 

The current from the Red Sea will give certain facilities for keeping 
open such achannel. But the international commission, after giving the 
history of the long-vexed question as to the difference in the level of the 
Mediterranean and the Hea Sea, conclude by stating it as their con- 
viction that the ordinary mean level of the Mediterranean at Tineh is 7 
feet 7 inches above the datum = taken in front of the hotel on the quay 
at Suez (Report. page 51) ; however, at page 97 of the same Report, 
they say : “ The general result of the eight surveys made of the isthmus 
since 1846 has established the habitual mean level of the waters in the 
Gulf of Pelusium at 7 feet 7 inches below the datum line on the quay at 
Suez.” As the latter is obviously meant, we must set down the first 
statement as a simp'e erratum. But, when arguing against M. Talbot’s 
project, the commissioners say the channel would open out upon a hid- 
den bank of quicksands, which, whenever it blows a storm from the 
north-west or north-east, are driven backward and forward, it would be 
liable to become obstructed by this sand, and could only be kept clear 
by the use of dredging-boats, would not the same objection apply to a 
channel in the Gulf of Pelusiam ? 

The direct canal, as at present proposed, starts from the eastern por- 
tion of the Gulf of Suez. It traverses, taking a direction almost due 
north, the 12} miles which separate Suez from the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes. It traverses, also, these lakes unembanked, and from the north- 
ern extremity of the lakes it proceeds, cutting through the plateau of 
Serapium, towards Lake Timeah. This lake it also traverses, and wind- 
ing round the plateau of El Guisr, it skirts the eastern border of Lake 
Menzaleh, and falls into the Mediterranean at that silent portion of the 
coast which is on a level with the ancient Sais, and forms the limit of 
the Bay of Pelusium, properly so called, to the east, and of the Bay of 
Dibeh to the west. 

The nature of the soil which the canal will have to traverse was ascer- 
tained by nineteen different borings. It results from these that the soil 
to be excavated by the dredging machine to form the channel in the 
roadstead of Suez is for the first 36 feet sandy, and then shells, gravel, 
and a bed of hard rock for 11 feet 6 inches. The excavation of the lat- 
= = require a greater amount of labour than in any other portion of 

e line. 

Two borings, one 5} miles, the other 12} miles from Suez, indicated 
the nature of the soil to be excavated in the portion of ground separatin 
the Red Sea from the Bitter Lakes. It consists almost entirely of dif 
ferent species of clay, varying in compactness, and capable of resist- 
ing hg action of currents of sufficient force to destroy embankments of 
San 
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The Bitter Lakes, extending to a length of not less than 25 miles, have 
been long since dried. up, and present a bottom of yielding sand impreg: 
nated with salt. Borings detected sand, shells, su)pbate of lime, ligh} 
brown clay, and a thick bed of sea-salt. The great basin of the Bitter 
Lakes being left behind, the plateau of Serapium appears ; and, commenc- 
ing from this point, which forms almost the centre of the isthmus, little 
else thaa sand occurs as far as the Mediterranean, except at the plateau 
of El Guisr, where sand almost of the compactness of stone was met with 
at a considerable depth, as also at a point above Lake Timsah calleé 
Sheikh Ennedee, trom the tomb ofa sheikh of that name, where a bed o! 
calcareous stone 4 feet 10 inches in thickness in met with. Lake Timsah 
is generally, but not always, supplied with water by the Wadi Tumilat 
Its borders appear to be completely fixed throughout their extent. It is 
probable, say the commissioners, that in former times the Red Sea ad: 
vanced as far as these regions, for shells similar to those inhabiting that 
sea, and which do not exist in the Mediterranean, are found beneath the 
mud. Should the inter-maritime communication ever be effected, the 
zoological species of the one sea will be introduced to, and commingled 
with, those of the other. 

The plateau of El Guisr, which forms the summit-level of the isthmua 
consists, like all the higher portions of the plateau north of Wadi Tumi: 
lat, of a vast bed of sand, protected from the action of the wind by the 

lants and small gravel with which it iscovered. Yet is this elevation, 
ificaat as it said to be connected with, or constitute a spur of, 

the elevations which stretch towards Syria and the east as far as the Ara- 
bian chain, of which it seems to form a component part. (Report, page 
9.) There is every probability, therefore, that there is more than “ sand 


of the compactness of stone” at some depth. Traces of the canal of 
Nechos, which was intended to connect the Red Sea with the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, are visible here, but. there is no historical evidence of 
such a project having ever been carried out. 

From the plateau of El Guisr to Pelusium, a distance of about 32} 
mailes, the surface of the soil exhibits a series of undulations with ver 
gentle slopes. In no part is there any considerable alteration of level. 
The gravel becomes gradually finer, and at last disappears. The sand, 
which is tolerably firm, is not all movable along the line of the canal, 
being bound down by a prolific vegetation. Thus the Suez Ship Canal, 
it is stated, will have to traverse, through its entire course of 161,827 
yards, first, clay, from Suez to the Bitter Lakes ; next, firm sand, from 
the Bitter Lakes to its outlet in the Bay of Pelusium ; and there is 
nothing, neither in the surface of the soil nor the nature of the subsoil, 
to offer the least impediment to the construction or the maintenance of 
such canal. init 

The authors of the project and the international commissioners were 
further called upon to decide if the canal should be constructed with a 
summit-level and fed with water from the Nile, or excavated, so as to 


bring the two seas in direct communication, with or without locks. . 





After a careful consideration of the question, they decided that the latter 
system was the best, that the direct canal must be fed with sea-water, 
but interruptéd in its course by the vast sheet of water of the Bitter 
Lakes. It is proposed that the waters of the Red Sea shall be intro- 
duced into these lakes with all due precaution ; and when once the lakes 
are filled over—a surface of 394,690,890 square yards—a constant level 
will, it is supposed, be maintained, which would serve as a regulating 
power to the action of the waters. Consequently, the rapidity of the 
current would be increased southward of the lakes in that portion of the 
canal which is cut through clay, and would be diminished in that portion 
which is cut through sand. This appears to be a very ingenious specu- 

lation ; but is the Rhéne less rapid at its issue from the Lake of Geneva 
than at its entrance into that lake? A lake navigation has also been 

objected to on the ground of possible roughness, opposite winds, and 
interruption of haulage. It has also been surmised that the velocity of 

the waters rushing into the lakes would destroy the canal and cause 
land-slips, which would probably fill it up ; and finally, the interval be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Bitter Lakes having to be lined with stone 

pitching, it is feared the stone will have an injurious effect on the copper 
sheathing of vessels. 

To these objections the commissioners reply, that the passage across 
in the direction of Suez will be favoured by the continuance of northerly 
winds, and that towards the port of Said by the permanent current 
running from the south, The interruption of haulage will be provided 
for by steam-tugs, The waters could be let in gradually, and with 
respect to the mischief anticipated from the stone pitching, the banks 
will be so far apart (328 feet) where the pitching will be, that two vessels 
can pass without being driven against the sides, The velocity of the 
stream, if continuous, is calculated at 3.31 feet per second, but, inter- 
rupted by the Bitter Lakes, the velocity will be 3.80 feet per second in 
the first part, and 1.14 feet in the second, or Pelusiac end of the canal. 
The Bitter Lakes, it is also calculated, will furnish the company with 
productive fisheries to let out. 

The commission have without hesitation adopted a minimum depth 
for the canal of 26 feet 3 inches. The level at the Bitter Lakes will be 
maintained at 11 inches above the mean level of the Red Sea, and 16 
inches above the mean level of the Mediterranean. There will be two 
towing chains, one upwards, the other downwards, by which the traffic 
will be regulated. Passing places are formed by nature. From the Red 
Sea to the Bitter Lakes the breadth at the water line will be 339 feet, 
auswering to a breadth of 70 feet at bottom, but throughout the remain- 
der of its course the canal will present a uniform breadth of 263 feet. 
The slopes will be 3.28 feet in height, toa base of 6.54 feet. Each slope 
will be sur ted by a banquette 6.54 feet broad, having a rubble fac- 
ing which will mol along the whole course of the canal. 

The roadstead of Suez is spacious and safe. It is capable of accom- 
modating 500 vessels of the larger size. It has a depth of water varying 
from 16 to 42 feet, the bottom being soft mud, and affording an excellent 
hold. It has, therefore, all desirable qualities for forming the entry to 
the canal joining the two seas. The entrance to the channel will be 
dyked with stone banks, the two jetties being the one 1968} yards, the 
other 1} mile in length. A basin will also be constructed surrounded 
by quays in front of the present quay at Suez. The materials for these 
constructions will be derived from the quarries of Attaka, a mountain 
in the vicinity of Suez, and for certain portions of the work from those 
of Mount Salem, on the other side of the roadstead in Asia, a short dis- 
tance to the east. 

The embouchure of the canal has, we have before noticed, been fixed 
at the salient point of the coast which is on a level with the ancient 
Sais, and forms the limit of the Bay of Pelusium, properly so called, to 
the east, and of the Bay of Dibeh to the west. It isat this spot that the 
shore presents the greatest declivity; and it is here, we are told, that 
bores is the least cause for apprehension in regard to the rising of the 

ottom. 

The commissioners add, that they have given the name of Said to the 
proposed port, in memory of the ancient Sais, and at the same time in 
honour of the prince who at present reigns over Egypt. The etymology 
is a curious one, whether regarded in a national, a religious, or a philo- 
logical sense. The capital of the Suitic nome in the Delta was one of 
the sacred cities of Egvpt ; the title assumed or hereditarily enjoyed by 
the present Pasha of Egypt, is Said, or properly Sayyid, significative of 
being a holy man, or a descendant of the prophet Muhammad, whose 
name he also bears. There is thus a fusion of two separate national and 
religious ideas in the name proposed for the new port, to which further 
absurdity is imparted by a confusion of languages as well as of ideas. 

Port Said is to be merely an enlargement of the embouchure of the 
canal, and at the point where it is proposed to be opened, a depth of 
32 feet 10 inches is not met with till at a distance of 3280 yards, or nearly 
two miles from the shore. The bottom is sandy till a depth of 26 to 
29 feet is attained, after which it is muddy. Although the fresh de- 
posits brought down by the Nile augmeut the land at the embouchure 
to the extent of 10 to 13 feet every yeur, the commissioners do not con- 
sider that there has been any increase in the depvsits in the Gulf of Pe- 
lusium for ages. Hence not only do they conclude that the existence of 
any sea-works undertaken in those quarters would not be jeopardised 
by such increase of deposit, but they also aver that they would not be 
in any way affected by the shifting of the sand or mud. ' 

The works projected at Port Said are two jetties, one of which, on the 
western side advancing further than the other, would be nearly a league 
(2} miles) in length, a channel of 438 yards in breadth, and an inner 
basin of twice its length and breadth leading into the canal, and allowing 
vessels of the heaviest tonnage to enter and leave in all weathers, It is 
supposed that the entrance thus carried out to the zone of mud will be 
safe from invasion by the sand. But while the total mass of works re- 
quired here are not only considerable but are actually immense, it is im- 
possible not to foresee that difficulties will also arise from the sand, 
stirred up by the swell and littoral currents, accumulating on the exter- 
nal side of the dykes and gradually advancing till they reach the jetty 
heads. The commissioners hold that this would be the work of centuries, 
but experience might perchance attest to the contrary.—7b be 
next week. 
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Kutpevial Parliancent. 


The following summary covers the debates in either House, during the 
week that ended on the 7th inst. 

House of Lords. 

On the 34 inst., Lord Ellenborough said he considered it inexpedient 
to lay any documents upon the table giving an account of the Cawnpore 
massacre, as they were calculated to revive animosities. He also advo- 
cated perfect neutrality by the government in religious affairs in India. 

On the 5th, Lord Ebury moved for a commission to consider the pro- 
priety of modifying the liturgy of the Church of England, and subse- 
quently withdrew his motion. 

On the 7th, Lord Ellenborough produced a copy of the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India’s proclamation, and the Government dispatch in condem- 
nation of the Governor’s action.—Earl Granville deprecated the produc- 
tion of the dispatch, and defended Lord Canning, predicting that he 
would not submit to the affront upon him.—The Earl of Derby defended 
the action of the Government, stating, that they felt bound to object to 
the sweeping confiscation of landed property in Oude, which Lord Can- 
ning had proclaimed.—Several other members spoke on the subject. 


House of Commons. 
On the 3rd inst., Mr. Disraeli’s second resolution on India, declaring it 
expedient that the oo be confided to a Secretary of State, with 
power to perform all the duties heretofore carried out by the East India 








Company, was debated, and finally carried by a vote of 351 to 100. 
A lengthy debate took place on the financial affairs of the country. 


Mr. Disraeli announced incidentaliy that the Bank of England had ac- 
commodated the government with two millions sterling, at three and a 
quarter per ceut., for the redemption of Exchequer bills, but that the go- 
vernment had availed itself as yet of only one million. 

On the 4th, Mr. Roebuck gave notice that he would soon call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Suez canal.—Gen. Peel announced that no more 
militia regiments were to be disbanded. 

Mr. Gladstone moved an address to the Queen, praying that in the fu- 
tare organization of the Danubian Principalities just weizht be given to 
the wishes of the people of Wallachia and Moldavia, (in other words, that 
the House of Commons should endorse the union of the Dauubiaa Princi- 
palities,) when a general debate ensued involving the whole question of 
the Principalities.—Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli and oth rs opposed 
the motion, as being a dictation to the Conference which meets at Paris 
ou the 10th of May, and fettering the action of the British Plenipoten- 
tiary.—Lord Joho Russell supported the motion, but it was rejected by 
178 majority. 

Mr. Fitzgerald announced that Sardinia cordially acquiesced in the 
suggestions of England in the Cagliari affair, and that harmony was con- 
sequently established betweep Sardinia and England. 

On the 5th, the House éf Commons passed to a second reading the 
bill legalizing marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, by forty majority. 

On the 6th, Mr. Disraeli stated in reply to an inquiry by Mr. Bright 
as to the proclamation of the Governor-General of India, contiscating 
the soil of Oude, that the Government had sent out a dispatch disap- 
proving of the policy of the Governor-General in this matter, in every 
respec 

The bill abolishing the property qualification for members of Parlia- 
ment was debated, and passed to a second reading, amidst great cheer- 
ing. The question is regarded as an important one in Parliamentary re- 
form, and meets with Government support. 

Oa the 7th, Mr. Kingslake asked when the despatch received from 
Sardinia, cordially concurring in Lord Malmesbury’s despatch, and a 
copy of the latter despatch would be presented to the House ?—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated that there was a perfect agreement 
between Great Britain and Sardinia, with respect to the course to be ta- 
ken for the solution of the present difficulty —That agreement, however, 
did not imply that everything had been arranged. In the present state 
of the negotiations, the papers could not be produced. If the House had 
not confidence in the Government, pending the negotiations, let them 
say so.—Lord John Russell thought the House had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the course taken by the Government. It had been judi- 
cious, and he was hopeful that it would be successful. He asked what 
was to become of the crew of the Cagliari.—It would not be consistent 
with the character of the country to permit these men to remain in pri- 
son pendiag the negotiations.—Mr. 6 ae reply, said the Go- 
vernment had included in their repre: ! crew of the Cagliari. 

‘The subject of the government of India was taken up, and further pro- 
gress made on the resolutions proposed by the Government. 


To the above outline, we append a sketch of the discussion, that took 
place, in the Commons, on the 3rd inst., on the second of the Indian Re- 
solutions, 


The House went into a ittee to ider the resolutions on the 
futare government of India, commencing with the second resolution, 
which was as follow :—* That for this purpose it is expedient to provide 
that her Majesty, by one of her principal secretaries of state, shall have 
and perform all the powers and duties relating to the goverament and 
revenues of India which are or may be exercised and performed by the 
East India Company, or by the Court of Directors or Court of Pro- 
prietors of the said company, either alone or with the approbation of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India.” 

Mr. Ayrton moved the following amendment :—To leave out after 
the first word “ that,” and insert “ in order to ensure the administration 
of such Government with due care, caution, and efficiency, all the powers 
and duties now vested in the East India Company, the court of Directors, 
or the court of proprietors of the said company, either alone or with the 
approbation of the commissioners for the affairs of India, shall be exer- 
cised and performed by a Minister of the Crown in council.” He did not 
think it was worth while to discuss the title of the minister, but it was 
necessary to take care that his orders were properly regarded, and not 
treated as a dead letter to India. On the same principle, which had 
worked so well, by which the authority of the Governor-General was re- 
stricted by a majority of his council, it was desirable to restrict the au- 
thority of the minister, whose powers were even greater than those ofthe 
Governor-General. If the councillors were made independent of the 
Crown, as was proposed to be done on the same principle that had made 
the judges of the land independent, they would have a really valuable 
council, which would be actuated by every principle of honour or self- 
respect in discharging their high duties. It was their duty to see that 
the council was placed in a position in which it could discharge its duties 
honestly, independently, and efficiently. 

Lord Sraney expressed his surprise at the amendment, after the two 
votes which the honourable member had given first on the bill of the 
noble lord, and, dly, for i diate legislation, on Friday last. If 
he had go little faith in the control to be exercised by Parliament over 
the minister, he should have hesitated to transfer the government of In- 
dia to the imperial executive. If they intended to impose responsibility 
they must give power, and they could not separate the two; for the 
first excuse of the Minister’s would be, if blame was attached to him, 
that he was bound to act uuder certain restrictions, and that he had com- 
plied with them, very possibly against his own convictions. The amend- 
ment proposed by the honourable member neutralised the object of pro- 
ceeding by resolution, which was that the house should only go one step 
atatime. The proposition of the honourable member raised two dis- 
tinct questions, and by adopting it the committee would forestal a ques- 
tion raised in another resolution. 

Mr. ManGtzs said the amendment of the honourable member for the 
Tower Hamlets had his entire concurrence. No new principle was pro- 
posed to be introduced. On the contrary, the Governor General of In- 
dia at the present moment sat in council and heard any objections that 
might be there raised to his proceedings, No public inconvenience had 
resulted in consequence, and he trusted that the house would therefore 
accede to the amendment. 

The Cuance.ior of the Excnequer begged to impress upon the com- 
mittee that the resolutions they were now discussing had been brought 
forward with the intention of advancing step by step towards the settle- 
ment of the question. The amendment was premature, the only question 
to be solved in the resolution being whether a minister should be - 
pointed under the designation of secretary of state, who should be solely 
responsible in England for the domestic government of India. 

Mr. Vernon Smita thought the course which the debate had taken 
fully justified the objection which he had taken to the plan of proceeding 
by resolutions ; but as the house bad adopted that course of proceeding, 
they ought to go on step by step ; and as the amendment of the honoura- 
ble member for the Tower Hamlets involved a question which would be 
raised in another resolution, he felt bound to oppose it.—Sir H. Verney 
supported the amendment. 

Mr. Roesuck said the house had resolved that the East India Company 
should not govern India, and they had now to consider how the Crown 
was to govern it. It was proposed that a secretary of state should be made 
responsible to Parliament for the government, and in discussing that 
question it was only right that the Crown should consider the propriety 
of appointing a council. He thought himself that the secretary of state 
should be solely responsible to Parliament, and that Parliament should 
not itself share the r bility ppointing a couucil to advise him. 

After a few words from Sir H. WitLovucssy, Lord Paumerston said the 
house was discussing two questions, which were the subjects of two sepa- 
rate resolutions. He thought it would be much better to confine them- 
selves to the distinct question raised in the second resolution. He did 
not apprehend that by assenting to the resolution the committee either 
affirmed or dissented from the appointment of acouncil. The object that 
it had in view was to make a minister of the Crown responsible to the 
country for the government of India, but they would entirely fail in that 
object, and would constitute a double government even more objection- 
able than that now existing, if they placed the responsible Minister under 
the control of an irresponsible council. 

Lord J. RussEwu said the question raised by the resolution was not 
whether or not there should be a council, but whether there should be a 
secretary of state responsible to Parliament. The propriety of appoint- 
ing a council was a matter for subsequent discussion, and therefore he 
should oppose the amendment. 

Mr. GapsTone thought the intention of the house in dealing with the 
subject by resolution was that they should be as precise as possible in 
defining the lines and limits of the offices which they were about to con- 
stitute. He contended that although it was proposed to call the new 
minister a secretary of state, he would be substantially the president of 

















a council, and if he was to be so it was most,desirable he should be called 
so. He considered it necessary that there should be a council to advise 
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the irresponsible minister, and entertaining this opinion he felt it his duty 
to support the amendment. ’ 

After some further discussion, the committee divided, when the num- 
bers were, for the resolution 351, against it 100; majority 251.—The 
amendment was accordingly lost. 

Mr. Extice, sen., moved that the Chairman report progress, and in- 
timated that when tlie house went into committee again he should pro- 





an t, the effect of which would be to substitute a presi- 
lent of the council fora tary of state-—The Chairman then reported 
a ee 
INDIA, 
The month of March has passed ; we are on the eve of the great heats, 


and we have still a vast amount of territory to recover from the insur- 
gents. The of Lucknow, by depriving the ea a rallying 
point, has scattered the rebels—not only over Oude and Rohilcund, whi- 
ther it was expected they would fly—but southwards into the districts of 
Ghorruckpore, Azimghur, and Juanpore, so that we have now on our 
hands on the eastern shore of the Ganges valley a considerable number 
of rebels to dea) with, and in the last-named districts very few troops to 
meet them. We had hoped that by the judicious distribution of the forces 
under Franks, Jung Bahadoor, and Rowcroft at various points, the bands 
led by Mohumdee Hoossein, amounting to several thousands in number, 
would be thrown back to the Goomtee and forced to join the Lucknow 
rebels in their flight northwards. Franks’ victory at Sultanpore seemed 
to have attained that object. But the rebels, instead of falling back on 
Lucknow, retired eastward on Belwa and Fyzabad, crossed the Gogra 
near Rowcroft’s position, and engaged that officer. The usual result was 
produced as far as the engagement is considered. The rebels were beaten 
at Amora with great loss, Colonel Rowcroft with only twelve hundred 
men having killed upwards of one thousand and dispersed an army of 
15,000. But, after the action the insurgent masses separated ; a part 
remained at wa entrenchments, whilst the remainder, by a movement 
to the westward, down the course of the Gogra, threw themselves across 
at Tanda, and penetrated into the Ghorruck and Azimghur districts, 
where they were rallied by Koor Sing, the old arch traitor of Shahabad. 
Elated with the ion of so fine a force, Koor Sing resolved on a 
march towards by way of Azimgbur, and on the 23rd (March) 
his vanguard was within twenty miles of a 

The garrison of Azimghur—a wing of her Majesty’s 37th, ander Colo- 
nel — = a — of the 4th Madras ye of the ap- 
proac! a body insurgents, went out to meet m, 

| The victory 


came to ac- | # 


and the foll Resolutions, proposed by Capt. Lawless, of the 
No eg eens, eee cosiced tebe pallial a the be 
tanic press of America. 


That the late attempts of British Cruisers to visit American 
vessels are insulting to mariners of all uations, as they are degrading to 
the hired menials of the Government whose orders they obey. 

wpa ber tee try ber toy whether that cargo consists of 
niggers or nothing ; and that freedom from visit is the inalienable right 
of all gentlemen who live by the sea. 

— That carrying a national flag is the only clear proof of na- 

ity. 
esol, That no man-of-war has any right to enquire about the busi- 


ness of a private trader. 

‘Resolved, That the Thanks of this Meeting are due to the American 
Secretary of State, for his persevering efforts to confound the right of 
Visit with the right of Search. 

Resolved, That the Thanks of this Meeting are also due to the Hon. Gor- 
don Bennett and his Colleagues of the NV. Y. Herald, for their spirited de- 
fence of the rights of the American sailor, and for the excellent advice 
they have given to both Houses of Congress. 
That a Committee of Three be appointed to éonsider the pro- 
iety of substituting the Stars and Stripes for the Black ew and 
’s Head. (This Resolution was fiercely debated, but was finall 
carried amid loud cheers, on the ground that a general sympathy wit! 
Freebooters would result, on the neighbouring Continent, from the 


chan 
Resolved. That we solemaly vow, under ay of always mixing water 
with our grog, to deceive and mislead the British Pirates as often as 

sible ; never to heave-to, until fired upon ; to swamp any Boarding Offi- 
cer’s Boat by all legitimate means in our power ; and generally to annoy 
and insult these mercenary Spies upon profitable branches of merce. 
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onel Milman the same mistake as Gen indham, AURA ENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near 
at Cawnpore. H content to wait for the enemy in the en- Lixrect, fie nem Seis cel oti aheaae te 
trenched gaol of would have been safe. There were ample ties °r And the line of sight preserved from every part of 


means of defence there. The gaol was surrounded by thick walls and a 
pew bw provisions could have been brough 
e for a stout resistance. Colonel Milman, after his victory, retired 
slowly, hearing doubtless of the advance of a superior force. But the 
enemy came down upon him in overwhelming numbers. He lost his 
camp, and bad to hurry into Azimgbur, and make hasty preparations for 
defence. Koor Sing hastened to attack, and on the 24th completely 
surrounded our force and opened batteries on the entrenchments. No 
time bas been lost in the meanwhile in sending news of the disaster to 
and the news arrived there late on the evening of the 26th. 
— dragoons were immediately sent out in bullock carts, drawn by 
coolies, towards the scene of action. Telegraphic messages were for- 


warded to Allahabad, and from thence to the Commander-in-Chief at | this 


Luckoow. A wing of the 13th and the depot of the 2nd Bays left Alla- 
habad by forced marches on the 27th for the scene of the disaster, by way 
of Benares. The Commander-in Chief, on his part, took decisive and 
rapid measures. On the 28th Sir Edward Lugard, with the 34th, 84th, 
and 20th Regiments, the Military Train,some native cavalry and artil- 
lery, bed rapidly t ds Azimghur. There can be no doubt of 
the final result. Koor Sing will be beaten, but great anxiety is felt in 
the meanwhile for the garrison of the beleagured entrenchment, as well 
—- fifty dragoons sent out in the strange conveyances I have de- 


Simultaneously with the Stee of Sir E. Lugard’s force towards 
Azimghar, Sir Colin Campbell bad completed his arrangements for leav- 
ing a garrison in Lucknow and eneching against Rohilcund. The 
greatest activity has been visible in the erection of barracks and the for- 
mation of magazines for provisions and amunition. The corps-d’armée 
which remains at Lucknow will therefore be well off. It will consist of 
the 23rd, 38th, 53rd, 90th, 97th, 1st Madras Fusiliers, 2nd D; ns, La- 
hore Light Horse, and a powerful Artillery under the command of Sir 
Hope Grant. The rest of the army forming a flying column under Bri- 

er-General Walpole, and commanded by Sir Colin Campbell in per- 
son, will go to Rohilcund in the following strength: The 42nd, 75th, 
93rd, 2nd and 3rd Punjaub Infantry, 7th Hussars, 9th Lancers, two regi- 
ments of Native Cavalry, four troops of Horse Artillery, two field batter- 
ies and seige train, Naval and Engineer Brigades. 

Sir James Outram goes to Calcutta and is succeeded as Chief Com- 
missioner ef Oude by Mr. Montgomery, lately Judical Commissioner in 
the Punjaub, and the same active and admirable officer whose energy 
did so much for us during the crisis at Lahore and the siege of Delhi. 

From Rohileund we learn that Nana Sabib was at Bareilly on the 24th, 
having had an interview with Fuzul Hug, near Nynee Tal. 

I have to record a repulse of our troops on the island of Beyt, near 
Dwarra, in the Gulf of Cutch. This island, which is commanded by a 
small fort, was attacked three or four days ago by a force of about 120 
men of H.M.’s 4th Regiment, from Kurrachee, commanded by Captain 
Bailey, of the H. C.’s Artillery. The troops landed in boats from the 
Prince , with two guns, and proceeded against the fort, which was 
held by a garrison of insurgent Bheels or Waghrees. 

By direction of Capt. Bailey four men were told off to blow up the 
gate with powder bags. They advanced boldly to perform this hezar- 

ous duty, but they were met by a murderous fire from the enemy, 
well concealed behind the walls and in the jungle. A second attempt 
was made with equal unsuccess, Capt. Bailey was shot through the body, 
six men killed and thirty wounded, and the party was obliged finally to 
re-embark without having accomplished its purpose of dislodging the 
Bheel garrison of Beyt. Subsequently the place was abandoned and re- 
occupied by us. 

P. S. The latest news from Benares, of the 30th March, says that the 
rebels at Azimgbur were pressing Col. Milman very hard—one gun es- 
ially causing him serious annoyance. A sortie was made unsuccess- 

lly to take the gun, and Capt. Bedford, of the 37th, was killed. On 
the 29th 100 men of the 97th and 20th Foot and 110 Madras Rifles were 
sent on from Benares. The 13th Foot from Allahabad have proceeded 
vid Ghagzeepore.—Corresp. London Daily News, April 9. 


Sir James Outram had issued a proclamation declaring that the British 
Government bad no intention to carry on an armed propagandism, as 
was believed among the natives ; and the Governor General bad issued 
@ proclamation promising rewards to those who had been faithful, and 
calling on others to submit, and throw themselves on the mercy of the 
British Government. He confiscates all the estates of the latter, but 
promises that their lives shall be spared if they are not guilty of shedding 
murderous blood.— General summary. 

—~_— 
BRITISH OUTRAGES ON AMERICAN VESSELS. 
From our Regular Correspondent. 

A special Meeting of Skippers, Mates, and others, interested in the 
more active prosecution of the Slave Trade and Buccaneering, was held 
on the Double Headed Shot Keys, in the Bahama Channel, at low water, 
on Sunday April 31st. The two trades were numerously represented ; 
although the absence of some well-known faces was regretted— professional 
duties on the African Coast, and in the latitude of the Western Islands, 
having, —— called them away. Their free, rollicking manner, un- 
checked by the conventional restrictions of society in dress and language, 
their liberal sentiments, and their stern determination to do their duty 
to their respective countries at any sacrifice, proved that disciples of the 
Middle-Passage school are not yet wanting, and that the race of Gentle- 
men Rovers is not extinct. The tedium of the preliminary proceedings 
was relieved by an agreable badinage, and the interchange of compli 
ments of a personal nature ; nor was there a lack of glorious “ Old Ja- 
maica,”’ to stimulate the circulation of blood and the flow of conversation. 
Among the more notable persons nt—the throng being mainly com- 
posed of Englishmen, Americans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians— 
we observed Captains, Sawyer, Eberdrink, Sinkor, Barbarossa, Pistoletto, 
Bragadusto, Pepperal, Shark, and Crossbones ; but amidst the erowd of 
intelligent cosmopolitans there collected it was hard to identify indivi- 
duals, ~ = ay as their faces mostly were by a perfect underbrush of 

r. 
‘er some explanations relative to the objects of the Meeting, Capt. 
T. O. P. Sawyer, of the brigantine Wide Awake, was called to the Chair ; 
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and publicly reprehended ; and the Earl of Granville, on the part of his 

absent friend, intimated that he would not submit to the affront thus put 
upon him. This is precisely what the Government is driving at. They 

might shrink from a recall ; but a resignation would be very acceptable, 

It may be remembered that an ex-M.P. was lately tried, and sentenced 
to imprisonment, for falsely swearing to the requisite property qualifica- 

tion. This incident has been followed by the introduction of a Bill, 

abolishing the qualification altogether ; and the Bill has been passed to 
a second reading in the Commons, “ amid loud cheers.” The innovation 
has undoubtedly a Democratic look about it ; but its support by the go- 

vernment, and the ready acquiescence in its provisions, must have 

arisen from a fear lest the probe of actual qualification should be 
applied, under a virtuous impulse, more deeply than it has been. It is 

not alone among the demagogic Members that the system of borrowing 
@ qualification, or of getting round the requirement by certain ingenious 
processes, has been adopted. There are not a few spend-thrift scions of 
noble houses sitting in Parliament, who would be sorely put to it, if called 
upon to produce their title-deeds, What therefore may appear to indi- 
cate a movement towards Reform may be, in effect, at best a convenient 
arrangement ; nor, if the Bill be passed by the Lords, shall we look’ to 
any consequent infusion of out-at-elbows and seedy M.Ps. The change 
may be a salve to some few consciences ; but it will have no more poli- 
tical result, than the meeting, the other day, of 120 Liberals now holding 
seats in the House of Commons, who voted in mild tones that they could 
not express satisfaction with Lord Derby’s administration, and that, to 
ensure their support, the government should have “ a wider basis.” At 
any rate the basis is far wider now, than when Lord John Russell or Vis- 
count Palmerston was her Majesty’s confidential adviser. 

There remains the India Bill, or, we should say, there remain the Re- 
solutions whereon the new India Bill is to be framed. And we regret 
the non-receipt of the Niagara’s mail at the time of writing, because we 
read in the published telegram that “ further progress” was made, on 
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The News of the Week from Europe. 


special importance. 


The season has opened bravely for the fine line of Canadian steamers 
running between the River St. Lawrence and Liverpool. Early in the “ : An : 
week, the North American brought us tidings to the 5th inst., since com- | Stsping policy. Our magnanimity in refusing to annex certain availa- 
pleted by the arrival of the Cunarder of the 8th. There is nothing of ble territory is duly brought forward ; and the necessity of conquest ic 


government into an autocracy? It vexes one to hear all this prating 


Masrrep—In this City, on Thursday, May 13, at St. Bartholomew's Church, | about inconvenience, when those who prate hold their own offices under 
'HEODORS Burcoyne to Caro.ine M. Martin, all of 


a system analogous to that which is now condemned. It makes an ho- 
nest lover of his country tremble, to think of the conduct of our military 
affairs in the East being crippled by such mal-administration at home as 
marked our struggle in the Crimea. But the end is not yet, however 
smooth may be the beginning, 

Sir Colin Campbell, it is semi-officially announced, will immediately 
be raised to the Peerage. This tribute to his soldiership, his long ser- 
vices, and his brilliant successes, was looked for by his countrymen, as a 
matter-of-course.—The Times has been setting forth in a leading article 
the untruthfulness of the charge, that Great Britain adopts habitually a 


other quarters, imposed upon us by circumstances, is no less cleverly 


From India—to begin our usual summary with the far East—we have | Pointed out. There is not however much novelty in the argument. 
no intelligence of later date ; but the Bombay letters of the 9th of April | More fresh is a declaration from the same quarter, that the absorption of 
contain many gleanings of interest. It will be seen by extracts given sundry emall Republics by the United States is an event neither to be 
elsewhere that the so-called British reverses were not of a very serious | #Voided nor regretted. Only, by new arrangement, the corner of the 
nature ; it would have been foolish to expect the termination of a cam- | Zimes, heretofore exclusively confined to the Money-Market and the Stock 
paign so extended, without the occurrence of some such. Nevertheless | Exchange, now touches occasionally upon grave political topics; and 
it is plain that the hot and sickly season, which commences with the | this one is a case in point. A while ago, and it was the immediate com- 
month of May, must have found much work yet to be done ; and though | Mencement of hostilities between the French and ourselves. 








our troops will for the most part be under shelter in cantonments, and 
in a condition totally different from that of the corresponding period of 
last year, they will yet in certain districts be subjected to severe expo- 
sure. It is however to be doubted whether, on the whole, urgent claims of 
duty be not preferable to the languor and inactivity of repose. In the 
excitement of the march and the battle, climatic disease appears to have 


British Men-of-War and American Merchant-Men. 
If we treated the story of the schooner Mobile somewhat flippantly on 
Saturday last, it was because at the moment of writing that case was the 
one most prominently before the public, and the one which so far had 


less free scope. - 


The European Continent puts on a calmer aspect than it has worn of 
late ; nor are our friends at home awaiting now with feverish impatience 
the publication of each successive despatch from Paris. Among other 
signs of the improved times, it may be mentioned that the Cherbourg 
and Toulon squadrons of France are to rendezvous in the summer in the 
neighbourhood of the latter port, and not to cruise in the British Chan- 
nel, as was either designed or suggested. The susceptibility of Great 
Britain will thus escape one particular shock, although so trivial 
a change of plans will scarcely serve to close the eye of ministerial | be assured that we are in earnest. 
watchfulness. Nor are the Parisian gossips left without food. With per- 
tinacity unchecked by the authorities, that ultra-Roman-Catholic jour- | of Cuba have, during the last few weeks, been brought-to and boarded 
nal, the Univers, continues to spit forth its Anglo-phobia. What weight 


mainly given rise to indignant and vehement protestations. Almost im- 
mediately, however, there came a rapid succession of occurrences— 
news of the frequent over-hauling of peaceful American traders—the 
action of Congress, of the President, and of the American Secretary of State 
—the publication of documents—the earnest tone assumed by the press 
—the chances at any moment of a collision between two close allies—all 
which, it may well be believed, was quite sufficient to bring about a sober 
state of mind. In the space therefore which we can afford, it may be 
difficult to compress all the points that have been raised, or to touch how- 
ever lightly upon leading facts; but whatever we say, the reader may 


The facts are nearly as follows. Many American vessels on the coast 


by British cruisers, which latter are adopting most active measures to 





little heed of Monsieur Veuillot’s ravings. His latest invocation is ad- 


its articles may have with the party whom it is supposed to represent, it suppress the Slave Trade. 
were not easy for us to determine; but the world at large takes very been questioned as to their nationality. In some instances, in order to 
compel them to heave-to, the ultima ratio, well-known to every navigator, 


These United States merchant-men have 


Naples, to the ill-treated engineers of the Cagliari. 


ments and Oppositions. Recalling to mind how opportunely Lord Joh 


rily combined forces of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. 











Turning to the home affairs which more immediately concern us, we 
find still the same confased state of parties that has lately prevailed: |properly) with Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, who commands our 
The Parliamentary record is, of course, the proof ; and it indeed exhibits |naval force on the West India and North American station. 
& curious swaying to and fro of the materials which furnish both Govern- |seems to add fuel to the flame that is kindled ; the last touch at pre; 


dressed to the Continental powers which boast of naval f rces. He urges | has been applied. In the Herbour of Sagua la Grande, in the Island of 
them to sweep the seas clear of English pirates ; to seize upon Alexan- 


dria, by way of blocking up our route to India through Egypt; and to 
lay the foundations of the new Suez Canal with the rocky materials of {his detecti 
which the island of Perim is formed! Monsieur Veuillot is really amus- 
ing, now that the Charivari is muzzled. He must be watched, when the 
Paris Conference is again resumed ; and of this Conference we may soon 
expect to have tidings.—The threatened rupture between Sardinia and |sident to interfere. The President has sent in a Message hereupon to 
Naples will, it is now believed, be averted ; and our own difficulty with |Congress, covering many communications. General Cass, ex officio and 
the latter is, we are ministerially assured, in a fair way towards adjust-|with hearty good will, has taken up the cudgels; has ordered off se- 
ment. Four thousand pounds is named as the compensation due from |veral U. S. ships-of-war to those Southern waters ; and has opened com 


Cuba, a Lieutenant of a British ship-of-war has made such enquiries on 
board of American, as well as other vessels in port, as might facilitate 
of criminals. Ship-masters arriving here from Cuba and the 
Gulf of Mexico have complained of annoyance and detention. Their sto: 
ries have been grossly exaggerated ; but they have caused great irritation 
in the public mind. Both Houses of Congress have called upon the Pre- 





munications with Lord Napier and the American Minister, calling for ex- 
planation, reparation, and guarantees against similar proceedings in fu 
ture. Lord Napier has communicated with the Foreign Office, and (very 


Every day 


n |sent being a current story that one of H. B. M. steamers has very lately 


Russell has come of late to the rescue of the Derby Cabinet, we now |\anded a detachment of Marines at a small Cuban port, for the purpose 
note the signal defeat of Lord Jobn and Mr. Gladstone, by the tempora- | of searching for negroes supposed to have been just put on shore from a 
The Danu-|Slaver. This, although obviously a matter between the British aud 
bian Principalities supplied the occasion. The particulars are briefly | Spanish governments alone, is held as evidence of a determination to 
sketched elsewhere. At least for the moment, the feuds of the Whigs | carry out the crusade in a mode hitherto unprecedented. 

give the Conservatives a good working majority. And that the holders 
of office feel tolerably secure in their seats, we infer from one incident in | papers, we may chance to differ widely with General Cass and the larger 
Parliament. They have at last found an open joint in the panoply of | part of our American brethren. Let us see, then, how far we can agree, 
Lord Canning ; and, if coming events cast their shadow before, a change | before rushing to opposite extremes. And we confess at the start that 
may be anticipated in the Governor-Generalship of India. Lord Can- 
ning’s policy in confiscating land in Oude has been formally disavowed | a press, a Legislature, and an Executive, promptly acting when they think 


Now, in commenting upon a few of these alleged facts and published 


there is something no less striking than novel in the spectacle of a people, 
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they have cause for it. Such unanimity commands our respect ; and 
would have our sympathy, if it were better based. Let us admit it also 
to be highly probable that some of her Britannic Majesty’s naval officers 
have evinced more zeal than discretion in this business ; and that, know- 
ing American sensitiveness, our naval authorities should have been 
more stringent in their directions to avoid offence. Nay, we will go 
farther, and aseert our belief that it were better to abandon all attempt 
to put down an infamous traffic, than to bring on a suicidal conflict be- 
tween the only two nations‘of the earth which are at once powerful and 
free. The negro tribes in the interior of Africa might suffer, in the one 
case ; in the other, Humanity and Civilization would be put back for 
half a century. Lastly, we acknowledge that our successive govern- 
ments have been vastly to blame, for not bringing the same pressure to 
bear upon Spain in this matter, which they successfully exercised in re- 
to Brazil. 

Beyond this, neither candour nor courtesy can carry us; neither will 
any motive whatever prevent the straight-forward expression of our views. 
We may perhaps sce through British spectacles ; but no reader of the 
Albion can rightfully accuse us of never laying these aside. We risked 
some popularity by our lukewarmness in the enlistment difficulty, and 
again in declining to defend the British occupation of Ruatan ; while our 
ordinary criticisms on home affairs will not warrant the assumption that 
all things there are viewed by us couleur de rose. We say then deliberately 
that there isan immense amount of misconception as well as misrepre- 
sentation on this subject ; and that however much the “ spirited” course 
of General Cass may be applauded by troops of his ardent countrymen, 
his arguments will not bear the test of reason, nor can they be carried 
into action without the loss of a large slice of that national prestige 
which the United States enjoy in the eyes of the world. We allude, of 
course, to his denial of the right of visit, as contradistinguished from the 
right of search, though the General systematically, and we think wilfully, 
takes care to confound the two. 

The question is no new one. It has been argued over and over again. 
The only new feature is the transference of the scene of action from the 
Coast of Africa, with its sparse traffic, to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the United States, with their fleets of lawful traders. That this is ir- 
ritating, we allow. But who is to blame? On the 10th of April General 
Cass advised Lord Napier, in his much-vaunted letter, to blockade the 
Island of Cuba ; did he offer practical assistance? Not a bit of it. He 
somewhat scornfully declined to enter into any new stipulations on the 
subject of the African Slave Trade, and thus left the burden of a most 
irksome, invidious, and delicate duty, wherein the U. S. were pledged to 
assist, to be executed by those whose movements must give rise to com- 
plaint. Viewing these things coolly, it will be difficult to acquit Gene- 
ral Cass of a deliberate design to bring about trouble. That however 
is the immediate concern of his countrymen. On the part of ours, 
we can assure him of the most ample apology and compensation, 
in every well substantiated case where injury has been done; but 
the General is entirely mistaken if he flatters himself that he is about 
to gain a grand triumph of principle, or that his notion of the absolute 
inviolability ofany bit of bunting, whether wrongly or rightfully hoisted, 
can be imposed at this time upon the world. Such a principle, to echo 
his own words, “cannot be submitted to by any independent nation 
without injury and dishonour.” On the Ist inst., we quoted the words 
of General Cass himself to this point—words that follow whole columns 
of stump-oratory put into writing ; nevertheless they are so entirely 
without appeal that we may be pardoned for reiterating them here. The 
General says : 


As the identity of a person must be determined by the officer bearing a pro- 
cess for his arrest, and determined at the risk of such officer, so must the na- 
tional identity of a vessel be determined at a like hazard to him who, doubting 
the flag she displays, searches her to ascertain her true character. 


That is the deliberate and recorded opi ‘ion of the stat who broke 
up a certain Quintuple Treaty, many years ago, and to whom the barra- 
coon owners and slavers owe the deepest debt of gratitude. No speeches 
or letters upon national indignity and so forth can get over so clear an 
enunciation. And it is curious how the principle enunciated by this 
venerable Anglophobist tallies with that expressed by one of the most 
cautious Premiers, who ever held sway in Great Britain. In 1842, Lord 
Aberdeen used the following language, in a formal letter to Mr. Ste- 
venson, 

The undersigned again renounces, as he has already done, in the most expli- 
cit terms, any right on the part of the British government to search American 
vessels in times of peace. The right of search, except when especially con- 
ceded by treaty, is a purely belligerent right, and can have no existence on 
the high seas during peace. The undersigned apprehends, however, that the 
right of sesrch is not confined to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, 
but also extends to the object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo. The 
sole pu of the British cruisers is to ascertain whether the vessels they 
meet with are really American or not. The right asserted has, in truth, no re- 
semblance to the right of search, either in principle or in practice. It is simply 
& right to satisfy the party, who has a legitimate right in knowing the truth, 
that the vessel actually is what her colours announce. This right we concede as 
freely as we exercise. The British cruisers are not instructed to detain Ameri- 
can vessels under any circumstances whatever ; on the contrary, they are or- 
dered to abstain from all interference with them, be they slavers or otherwise. 

it where reasonable suspicion exists that the American flag has been abused 
for the purpose of eo vessel of another nation, it would appear 
Scarcely credible, had it not been made ifest by the repeated protestations 

_ their representatives, that the government_of the United States, which has 
stigmatized and abolished the trade itself, should object to the adoption of such 
Means as are indi bly 'y for ascertaining the truth. 

It is scarcely credible indeed, but it is no less true ; and whatever the 
excitement of the moment may bring forth, posterity will wonder that 
Teasonable men could persist in anything so unreasonable. Had we 
Toom to carry this point of the subject any further, we might show how 
io many instances the more thoughtful press of this country, while echoing 
much nonsense about “ outrage,” “ attack” and “ insult,” hints more or 
less its misgivings as to the infallibility of the American claim. At any 
Tate what the cautious Scotchman wrote in 1842, every Briton will take as 
his text in 1858, so far as the principle at issue is concerned, though it is 
possible that this Cuban supervision may be abandoned, rather than risk 
of acollision should be ran. Only, let it be borne in mind that while 
Great Britain has entered upon a frank and liberal policy with the Uni- 
ted States, and Oceanic Telegraphs, Arctic Expeditions, and Naval Hos- 
pitals at Kingston bear witness to mutual friendliness of disposition, there 
are certain points that cannot and will not be conceded. 

We had hoped to pass in review several of the late reports, by way of 
showing their exaggerated tenor, but our diminished space forbids us to 
add much more. Yet we must pray you to note the high and unstates- 
manlike colouring laid on by the veteran Secretary of State, in his letter 
to Mr. Dallas. He desires Mr. Dallas to call Lord Malmesbury’s atten- 
tion to the “ forcible entry and examination committed by a British 
armed steamer in the harbour of Sagua la Grande,’’ and presently states 
that his Department has no authentic report of it; while the newspaper 
Teports do not in any degree warrant his own interpretation. The officer 
is described 48 not displaying his colours at all, and as having sought in- 
formation without the smallest pretence to claim it. Had he done so, is 
it possible that among all those shrewd Yankee Captains, not one was to 
be found to tell the officer to his face that he had no authority whatever, 
where he was? “Lawless violence,” and “ high-handed measures,” and 
: outrages,” and “cearch,” are convenient words; but we incline to 
think that Mr. Dalias will weigh their applicability, before he uses them 
in correspondence with our Foreign Office. 

One of the most interesting communications now in print is Lord Na- 














pier’s letter to General Cass, of December 24, which gave rise to the 
latter’s epistle so often adverted-to. Herein Lord Napier describes the 
systematic manner in which American vessels and flags are used for this 
inhuman traffic ; and, with all respect, we must say that it is a statement 
which should prompt every honest American to insist upon a stop being 
put to this abuse of his national ensign. There is actually a Company 
in Cuba, which goes extensively into this fearful business, stimulated by 
the supineness of the U.S. ships of war, and avowedly boasting, before 
British officers, of the facilities afforded them by American registers and 
symbols. Considering the earnestness and singleness of purpose 
manifested in this appeal of Lord Napier for joint efforts to put 
down the abomination, we are glad that the U. S. squadron in the 
Gulf is to be largely strengthened. To crush the scoundrels who claim 
nationality with them, is to protect the country’s honour. We have 
many things yet to say. 





Is the Utah War Ended? 

Through the week a variety of rumours have been afloat, according to 
which Brigham Young has taken his departure from the Salt Lake city, 
and the newly appointed Federal governor has been in communication 
with the leading Mormons. Other reports tend to the belief that the wo- 
men and children are being conveyed to safe retreats, and that the Saints 
mean mischief. We cannot pretend to unravel all these mysteries. 





Between Two Fires. 

What are Captains of ships todo? They cannot serve two masters— 
the Health officers, and the Federal authorities. When Captain Sands, of 
the U. S. ship Susquehanna, arrived here recently, he got himself into a 
scrape by setting the former at defiance ; and lately our experienced 
friend, Captain Judkins, of the Persia, has been held to bail, because in 
@ contested point he gave the same gentlemen the preference. The facts 
are crowded out ; but we have no doubt that the Commodore of the Cu- 
narders made a proper election. Quarantine regulations are held to 
supersede all others, by common consent, 





Golden Principles; Log-Rolling in Wisconsin. 

A respectable mediocrity is the semmum bonum of most men’s wishes in 
these days ; but certain recent developments of the acts and motives of 
public and commercial men among us raise a doubt as to the propriety 
of omitting the word “ respectable,” and of leaving that of “mediocrity”’ 
in its undisguised nakedoess. There are certainly immense facilities and 
equal inducements for the indulgence of dishonest practices. No coun- 
try has greater resources of wealth and prosperity. The prey lies in the 
ground, and the jackals collect round it; while it is one of the evils of 
our modern society, that wealth commands the same deferential respect 
for its possessors, that talent, noble qualities, and patrician descent ob- 
tained in other days. With these premises, we turn reluctantly to a page 
in the history of a Western State, which, if facts are truly reported, 
would disgrace the annals of the worst reigns in Russia or Spain.—It is 
not agreeable to call attention to the faults of our neighbours; and we 
bear in mind the old proverb about glass houses and throwing stones. 
Still, we hold it the duty of every journalist to render help, in exposing a 
venality that almost staggers belief. 

In the State of Wisconsin, a Committee appointed to investigate the 
circumstances attending the passage of the Land Grant Bills of 1856 has 
just issued its Report. The following facts are developed. Some of the 
lands granted by the Federal Government, to aid the construction of 
Railroads in Wisconsin, were allotted to the La Crosse and Milwaukie 
R. R. Company by the local Legislature. The necessary Bill was lobbied 
through the Houses, at an expense of over half a million of Dollars to the 
Company. The support of thirteen Senators was purchased by the dona- 
tion of $175,000 in the Corruption Bonds; and in the Assembly, fifty-nine out 
of the sixty-three members who voted for the Bill, received sums varying 
from $5,000 to $10,000 each. The Governor of the State, his Private 
Secretary, the Lieut. Governor, the Bank Comptroller, and other officials, 
received equally powerful stimulants to aid the perpetration of this job— 
while Bonds to the value of $246,000 were distributed among editors, 
lobby agents, and other spoilsmen, for their services in the same cause. 

Not one redeeming feature looms up through the dreary gloom of this 
black transaction. Of patriotism, public or private principle, decency, 
and manly independence, not one spark appears to have existed. The 
representatives who opposed the Bill did not d the tr tion ; 
and it is probable that nothing would have been published outside the 
walls of the Capitol, but for the indignant outcry of the bond fide Bond 
and Stock-holders of the Rail-Road Company. 

We will not believe, as has been suggested by a neighbouring contem- 
porary, that the private history of many other Western States would re- 
veal equally corrupt transactions. But unhappily, no punishment exists 
proportioned te the offence. Nearly the whole Legislative Body should 
be impeached,—but it seems that if all the guilty were to receive their 
deserts, there would be none left on the benches of the Chambers. It 
would thus appear that the most wholesale and flagitious case of corrup- 
tion in modern times has been presented by one of the youngest States 
of this Union! 








The New York Yacht Club Regatta. 

Tharsday, the 3rd of June, is the day appointed for the most enjoyable 
of anual holidays ; and again we trust that clear skies and spanking 
breezes may give the squadron a chance of exhibiting itself to advantage 
in the public eye, and of testing once more the rivalry that exists among 
its members. For the rest, there is not much to be said. The pro- 
gramme and the regulations are the counterparts of those of last year— 
three prizes, each of $250—time allowances, as before, on square feet of 
cairvas—sloops making to schooners an abatement of ten percent. Va- 
ricus changes in this difficult question of comparative size and conse- 
quent allowance of time have, we know, been mooted ; and one impor- 
tat one, going back to hull-measurement for tonnage, is, we understand, 
urder serious consideration. But for the coming contest, all remains 
asit was, though it may be doubted whether all the schooners of the 
fist class will be entered. Some of the Owners of them, we believe, 
agree with us that there is no sport in repeating year by year the farce 
of the same craft carrying off the prize. 





Swill Milk and Lager Bier. 

The great city is periodically attacked by a violent fit of puritanical, 
npral, and sanatory enthusiasm. The return of fever and ague to our 
nprtal frames is not more regular, than the annual crusade of our City 
Sichems against the evils of Sunday trading, and of selling unwholesome 
piovisions. Only this week, with the first edition of asparagus in our 
npuths, and while the palate yet feels sentimental under the delicate in- 
flience of Spring’s choicest gifts, our eyes are astonished and our diges- 
tins impaired by the revelations of the lager bier and swill-milk trades. 

One of our weekly cotemporaries opened his batteries by a series of 
pttorial and descriptive attacks upon the system of manufacturing milk 
fa our juvenile population ; and in the nurseries of Gotham a voice of 
lamentation and horror was raised. Not content with the harmless pro- 
dwt of the cow with an iron tail,our dealers in pure country milk have, 
atit appears, continued to poison the whole community with a delete- 
rius compound called swill milk, made from the cow with the inocu- 








lated tail—for, like children for the small-pox, city cows must be treated 
homeeopathically for what may be called the swill-fever, the effects being 
manifested in a gradual disappearance of the caudal extremity. The 
streets are fall of coloured representations of the disgusting manufacture 
of these distillers of virus ; and family men tremble, as they place the 
peace-destroying chalice to their children’s lips. Roused by asense of 
the evil, the Mayor has exerted himself to check the sale of the liquor 3 
and while the City Exchequer groans under the weight of the fines col- 
lected from unlicensed milk-venders, New York senior and junior is up in 
arms against @ continuance of the imposition. 

As for the Lager-Bier outery—who can deny the salutary effect of this 
simple compound, when we hear a witness in Court declare, with a mat- 
ter of 25 glasses already under his waistcoat, that it “ made him feel vare 
coot, and shleep vare well.” Another of our German friends swore that 
he had drank 106 glasses in a day, without becoming intoxicated ; and 
the Jury were obliged practically to acknowledge that to vené lager 
on Sundays was not an offence against the Act to prohibit the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on that day. 

However, we still incline to the opinion that Croton water, the base of 
all these compounds, is best when taken in its pure and natural condi- 
tion. It may be all very well for distillers, whether of milk or of beer, 
to assert the health-preserving qualities of their manufactures ; but dame 
nature is the safest guide, and we know that the divine distillation of 
aqua pura, which has so long been continued on ihe hills and in the 
clouds, involves the use of no cows without tails, and raises no question as 
to its alcoholic properties, 





Infelicissimus: Suicide of Henry William Herbert. 

The town—that is to say, the portion of it which can feel any thing— 
was shocked on Monday last, to learn that the well-known writer above- 
named had abruptly terminated his own existence. He consummated his 
fatal intention, almost in the presence of an intimate iriend, at the Ste- 
vens Hotel in this city, and at a very late hour of Sunday night, leaving 
behind him two most mournful letters addressed reepectively—to the 
Coroner who would be called to hold an inquest over his lifeless body— 
and to the Press of the United States. In the former, he attributes his 
rash deed to agony of mind caused by separation from his young wife 
whom he had but very recently married, and who had separated herself 
from him under circumstances in which he exonerates her from all blame. 
In the latter, he implores the silence of the Press, as to every thing save 
his position as a writer. We comply with the request of a dying man, 
and pass by a mass of matter connected with his life, death, and charae- 
ter, which has made its appearance in print. 

The columns of this journal have borne frequent and willing testimony 
to the abilities of Mr. Herbert as a man of letters. His classical know- 
ledge was profound, proofs of it being scattered throughout several of 
his minor works ; while its combination with great metrical skill was 
brilliantly shown in his Translations of Aschylus and Sophocles into 
English verse. In fiction, too, he had acquired no mean position. His 
‘Marmaduke Wyvil” ranks high among novels; and in “ The Roman 
Traitor,” which is the story of Catiline, he again exhibited his perfect 
familiarity with the records of olden time, and inlaid a most spirit-stir- 
ring romance with accurate portraitures of local usages and manners, 
But it was in dealing with rural sports, especially those of England, 
with incidents and adventures of the field, with the Game animals and 
fish and fowl of both the old world and the new, and generally with 
all that appertains to manly amusements, that Mr. Herbert seemed to 
follow most thoroughly the bent of his inclination. Some of his sport- 
ing articles, contributed to periodicals in this country under the nom de 
plume of *“ Frank Forrester,” are master-pieces in their way, and will 
bear comparison with those of “ Nimrod” (the late Mr. Apperley.) His 
larger contributions to this unique branch of literature, such as ‘ Fish 
and Fishing of North America” and ‘The Horse and Horsemanship of 
America,” are probably known to many of our readers. He was an 
Eton Boy and a graduate of Caius College, Cambridge ; and retained 
throughout his stormy life all the scholastic tastes, and not a few of the 

prejudices both good and evil, imbibed at those seats of learning. 

Mr. Herbert was a scion of the nobility of England, being a son of the 
late Honourable and Very Reverend William Herbert, Dean of Manches- 
ter, who was himself a ripe scholar and a prominent man. He was first 
cousin to the late Earl of Carnarvon, was descended from the Earls of 
Pembroke, and was connected with the Percys. He was born in 1807, 
and came to this country in 1831, since which time, as an author, and what 
is familiarly termed a “ sporting-man,” he has been continually before 
the public. His career is most fittingly and touchingly painted in the 
brief epitaph, penned for himself by his own hand and found among his 
papers—“ Henry William Herbert, of England, aged 51 years : Jnfelicis- 


simus.”? 
ir 


Orama. 


The failure of the present and of the past dramatic seasons must not be as- 
cribed entirely to the hard times. A strange and unaccountable lethargy appears 
to have overtaken our managers, who like travellers perishing of cold fairly go 
to sleep in the midst of their misery and danger. Empty benches were never so 
plenty ; new pieces never so fewas now. The most violent managerial effort 
seems to be to “ put up” a benefit. A week has passed by without a noticeable 
novelty at any Broadway Theatre, unless indeed the benefit of Mrs. Hoey on 
Saturday night at Wallack’s Theatre, when the house was crowded, may be con 
sidered a novelty. The performance was memorable not only for the geniality 
shown to the fair lady, but for the really lent spirit and graceful which 
pervaded her performance in the ‘‘ Dowager ” and in “ London Assurance.” It 
is Mrs. Hoey’s intention to pass a “long vacation” in Europe, where she will 
have an opportanity of comparing notes and hoops with the most distinguished 
belles of the English stage. The more artists mingle with each other the 
better it is for art, for the blending of the negative and positive forces 
in all electrical temperaments produces the vital spark. An artiste so thoroughly 
accomplished and experienced as Mrs. Hoey will we trust have an opportunity 
of playing fora few nights at one of the leading London theatres, just to show 
the Londoners that in New York here we are not altogether benighted in the 
matter of good acting, and to teach them moreover that the genius for toilette 
does not dwell entirely in the metropolis of our allies. Between the two plays 
there was an excellent concert at which Herr Formes, Mad. D’Angri, Miss Mil- 
ner, Mr. H. C. Cooper, Mr. Perring and other artists assisted, so that although 
the prices were doubled for the occasion, the entertainment provided by Mrs. 
Hoey was perhaps the cheapest, as it was certainly the best, ever given within the 
walls of this popular little establishment. The attendance was very large, and 
Mrs. Hoey will be wafted on her voyage with the good wishes of all. 

Miss Keene has removed her entire company to the Philadelphia establish- 
ment of Mrs. Bowers, and the latter lady, not to be behindhand in enterprise, is 
now with us. Whether we have gained by the exchange is a matter of very little 
importance. Mrs. Bowers herself has given us something to talk about, and 
that is more than can be said of any other manager in the city. This 
lady is, we believe, the established favourite of the Philadelphians, and 
certainly for a stock actress of a very good school they may be proud of 
her. Elocution is an art which has been almost destroyed by the colloquial 
commonplace of the modern drama. It is positively refreshing therefore 
to hear an artist like Mrs. Bowers, who seems to feel the poetic pressure of each 
word, and to adjust it by a vocal spring to its precise place in the mechanism of 
language. As a reader we have few ladies so accomplished on the stage. Her 
enunciation is as distinct as Miss Keene's, but free from that nervous “ jerki- 
ness” which of late appears to have grown upon the fair Laura to a feverish 
extent. It is smooth, round, and well-proportioned. There are some things how- 
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‘ever which seem to us objectionable, and which we may now refer to. Decidedly | 
‘the most noticeable is a certain hardness of voice and style, which when pushed, 
becomes rough and stony. It would be wrong to call it exaggeration, for it is not 
accompanied with any of the usual symptoms of that common stage malady. 
Mrs. Bowers does not over-act (on the contrary she is eminently quiet and 
graceful), she does not play to the audience, and she does not make vulgar points 
in her dialogue ; she is simply hard and insincere, two serious defects which will 
we trost be modified by experience. The pieces which we have witnessed were 
certainly not calculated to bring out the best qualities of an actress, nor can we 
consider their selection judicious for the débit of a lady whose reputation 
is not * Miss Keene has given us the finest impersonation of 
Pauline ( Lady of Lyons”) that has ever been seen in this City, and Miss 
Heron's Camille is too fresh in the public memory to be obliterated by a new 
picture. Yet these were the characters selected by Mrs. Bowers for the arduous 
task of pleasing the New Yorkers. It is indeed a triamph that she has succeeded 
a0 well. 

A very fair stock company accompanies Mrs. Bowers, with Mr. Conway as 
the leading gentleman. Mr. Conway has not improved ; his voice has become 
distressingly husky and thick, and his manner heavy and paternal. These de- 
fects were palpable in the “LAdy of Lyons” and in the earlier scenes of 
“Camille,” but in the third act of the latter play Mr. Conway was powerful and 
good. 


We are promised new pieces by Mr. Stuart, and by Mrs. Bowers, but our 
faith is shaken in managerial promises. “ Brigham Young” has been under 
the hands of the first named manager so long, that even the United States go- 
vernment has disposed of him in shorter time—at least such is the rumour. 
Should it be true, we would advise Mr. Stuart to change the title from “‘ Prophet 
and Loss” to the “ Lost Profit.” 

——e 


yAuastc. 

Twin events born of last Saturday were the Farewell performances of the in- 
comparable Ronconi, and of the tall and imperturbable Musard. A vigorous 
Spring morning, heavily laden with the promise of summer, smiled on the occa- 
sion, and such a mass of blooming beauty as it brought out has seldom been wit- 
nessed even in this goodly city of musical lamentation, where the air is con- 
stantly filled with Farewells. About four o’clock, two streams of the most 
fashionable and lovely habituées of our opera intersected each other in Broad- 
day, one descending from the Academy, the other mounting the ladder of fash- 
ion from Burton's. The critic of female beauty found himself quivering between 
two poles, and unable to navigate the ocean of crinoline with safety, Obviously 
the best thing was to escape—but who wishes escape, when the path is broad 
and the way destruction? Besides, in a merely human point of view it is not 
easy to escape from Broadway at four o'clock in the afternoon, for if you 
manage to avoid the surfy sweepings of Fashion, you are instantly thrown 
among the breakers of Wall Street, who at this particular time transport them- 
selves to “ up-town” in stages and on the steps thereof with asolidity and ad- 
hesiveness perfectly appalling to the loose instincts of a flaneur. 

The man whose nerves permitted him to resist the encounter certainly had an 
Opportunity of enjoying to the fullest a very remarkable day. A Matinée where 
no one can be seen, needs the compensation of a promenade where we may take 
our stares, and pay our attentions, and doour gallant ries in the face of gene- 
rous day. This matter of morning performances needs to be thoroughly 
Organised, and as it appears to answer well, there would certainly be no 
harm in making some special provision for the accommodation of visitors. Gas- 
light is very good in its way, and day-light is also considered wholesome and 
useful ; but a dirty incomplete mingling of the two, such as we witnessed on 
Saturday, is certainly not favourable either to the performers or to the audi- 
ence. Some little pains ought to be taken do away with gas in the audito- 
rium, or to exclude oblique and blinding rays of day-light. 

It was the performance of Friday that merits our special attention. On this 
occasion Signor Ronconi appeared as Antonio in Donizetti's opera of “ Linda 
di Cham ,” and thus in a measure showed us what he could do in a part of 
a serious character. Measurably only, because the scope of this drama is as- 
suredly insufficient for the purpose of a full exposition of Signor Ronconi’s great 
dramatic powers ; and indeed, judging of their force by the intensity of this sin- 
gle exhibition, we may be permitted to doubt whether there is a rdle of adequate 
calibre in the entire Italian repertory. When we witness such magnificent ex- 
hibitions, we are always filled with regret that more such artists are not given 
to Music. What splendour of musical painting might we not expect, if com- 
posers felt that they had to write for such men ; what divine sublimations of all 
the grand passions that rend the human heart ; what unspeakable revelations 
of love and pathos ; what overpowering masses of lyric and histrionic truth! 

Antonio is a simple peasant sire, animated by a profound love for his 
daughter, and made desolate by the dire necessity which drives her from 
his house, He is not a hero, and he says so plainly when he pulls out 
his big cotton pocket-handkerchief and wipes his poor old blubbering eyes. 
The point that commends him to our attention is that he has an interesting 
daughter, about whom we are going to be very much interested. In other 

Antonio under most circumstances is apt to be a little bit of a bore in 
the first act of “Linda.” How opposite the impression created by Mr. Ron- 
coni! The simple dignity and pathos of the old rustic, the convulsive sobs of 
his poor broken heart, the utter desolation which we read in his face, and which 
we know and feel must blacken his hearth, and cloud his home, and surround 
him everywhere, from the present until that happy time when he shall be re- 
united to the daughter of his affection—these traits of simple pathos, which are 
so eminently natural, that it seems impossible to get on without them, are ren- 
dered by Signor Ronconi with a quiet grandeur which would certainly be more 
difficult to imitate than anything else ; for the outburst at the end of the first act, 
although remarkably fine as a specimen of purely convulsive agony, had some- 





what of stage trickiness about it. Natures, that are true to themselves, are | P®®® 


alwaysirresistible to the audience. The great and striking peculiarity of Miss 
Heron's acting was its pure womanliness, and Mr. Ronconi’s characteristic is 
manliness, genuine downright manliness, whether exhibited in the coarse buf- 
foonery of Doctor Dulcamara, or the simple affliction of the old Antonio. 
When such a man is stricken down, we feel the blow; when his breast aches 
with agony, we too suffocate with emoti Obviously Mr. Ronconi did not cry 
half so hard as other eminent artists ; he did not seem as if he were used to it ; 
and never bellowed right out, all the evening; but his manner, his voice, his 
borne-down bearing, were so tearful that hundreds of spectators—all of them suf- 
ficiently hard-hearted no doubt—succumbed to their feelings before he did. And 
this was the result of pure sympathy with a nature simple and manly, and free 
from the taint of stage cant. Why can’t other men trust themselves in the 
same way? 

The great scene of the Opera, and Indeed the only one which approaches tra- 
gedy is that in which Antonio begs an alms of his daughter, and does not dis- 








effect in “ Linda” was comparatively imperceptible, save to those who look to 
voice alone. The quality of Signor Ronconi’s voice is a little worn, bat that 
magnificent Italian method, which embraces the whole expanse of musical ex- 
pression and is so completely mastered by Ronconi, covers up all the little defi- 
ciencies of age. The effect on the whole was massive and grand. 

We labour under a disadvantage in writing of a performance which is passed, 

and which cannot, we grieve to ssy, be repeated; but the literature of music 
affords such a scanty way-side pasture to the young artist, struggling on the 
road to fame, that it is, we conceive, a duty to add a few leaves whenever the 
occasion serves, so that the eager and thirsting soul may feel that great excel- 

lence, when attained, is at least appreciated and put upon record. Ronconi, we 

regret to say, has left the country ; the Matinée of Saturday was his last appear 

ance, and our Farewell was a roar of laughter ! 

Italian opera is certainly a perverse child. It is never quiet except when it 
is in mischief, and never satisfied save when it has nothing to do. For a weakly 
thing, the Ronconi troupe prospered enormously, With a little nursing, it 
might have grown to respectable proportions, when lo! all the concern whisks 
itself off to Europe, and we are left bankrupt. Even Mad. La Grange, concern- 
ing whose departure we were unhappy enough to express a doubt last week, 
has gone, and Signor Tiberini, too. It does not often happen that three artists 
leave a country with so much esteem, or so many hearty good wishes. Of 

Mad. La Grange we have so frequently expressed our admiration, that it only re- 
mains for us now to express the hope, that in the Brazils, whither she is bound, 
she will enjoy the health which has enabled her, in this country, to discharge 
her duties with a faithfulness and ability long to be remembered. The void 
she leaves cannot easily be filled. 

We return naturally to Musard, who, we are informed, bas not left us for any 
lengthened period. Indeed it is hinted that the pause in his Concert is simply 
for the purpose of tearing up the benches of the Academy, and supplying the 

Musardines (those mysterious descendants of Susannah the Pale who somehow 
won’t go mad about the founder of their order—although they have been fre- 
quently invited to do so by Mr. Ullman) with a space in which to gyrate around 
the placid maestro. If this be so we may expect fountains of perfumed waters, 
parterres of brilliant flowers, and all the other gay and aromatic auxiliaries 
of the promenade concerts. Under any circumstances we may safely depend 
on Musard for filling up the interstices of the season, and we may therefore 
take our leave of him for the present with the certainty of seeing him again 
in a very few days, or weeks at most. Like Mr. Micawber, he has simply fallen 
back to take a spring. 

Bat if we are tolerably certain on this point, we are in gloomy doubt and ob- 
scurity converning the more important matter of Opera. Our hopes now hang 
entirely on Maretzek, who has the good fortune to possess all the Italian artists 
now remaining on our shores. Whether, with his recent American experience, 
he will feel disposed to undertake a summer campaign, remains to be seen. If 
the artists would consent to a derate comp tion, and thus bear a portion 
of the risk, which an irregular season entwils, there would probably be no diffi- 
culty about securing the Academy of Music ; for it is now stated freely that the 
rival houses of Maretzek and Ullman have become reconciled, and that their 
operations henceforward will be directed against artists, and not against them- 
selves. Made. Gazzaniga may prefer the indolence of a Summer retreat, to the 
active and profitable, but not so agreeable, occupations of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, in which case our plans are once more frustrated. The lady has signed a 
contract for Madrid, and will undoubtedly leave us for ever and aye when she 
leaves us at all. Public curiosity, and public approbation (which she has largely 
enjoyed) would, we think, make it worth Made. Gazzaniga’s while to gratify us 
for a few weeks, even with Cape May beckoning in the distance. There cannot 
be any important difficulty with such good-natured artists as Brignoli, and 
Amodio. 

It is, at all events, a comfort to know that if Italian Opera fail us we have yet 

the prospect of its substitute in German opera. Herr Formés is at the head of 
this new undertaking, and will probably be assisted by Made. Johannsen, Mr. 
Pickaneser, and other members of the late Broadway Company. The Germans 
are patriotic, and Herr Formts has stirred them to their heart’s core. It is 
probable, therefore, that the undertaking will succeed on purely local grounds. 
In a week we shall probably know more concerning both undertakings. 
With the hope that it may catch the eyes of some few readers, at a sufficiently 
early hour, we close with an intimation that a Matinée Musicale is to be given 
this day, at the Inauguration of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital in Fifty-First 
Street, commencing at 1 o’clock. Carl Formés has volunteered his valuable 
services. 





—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


An item in last week’s Albion lost its point, from not being 
roperly credited. It was an extract from the Dublin Nation, gloat- 
= over the prospect of a French capture of wondon! We should 
have been made answerable only, for an ejaculati ppended there- 
to.— Some mighty inventions are yet in embryo. Among them are, 
a French power-loom that weaves silk by electric mechanism ; an 
electric telegraph cylinder which reproduces writing or drawing on 
a similar cylinder at ny, distance ; and another variety, by which a 
piano may be played in Vienva by a player seated in Paris! To these 
may be added the taking Photographs by gas-light !——Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Esq., the present Superintendent, is elected to the 
office of Architect-in-Chief of the Central Park.——Mr. J. W. Farmer, the 
beneficent individual, who kept open, during the winter, a Free Dining 
Saloon, in Ludlow Street, has just published the statistics of his opera- 
tions. He gave 213,011 meals, which cost 7 cents each. The smount is 
nearly $15,000!——Billy Bowlegs and his Indian tribe have at 
last been routed out of Florida. They were lately at New 
Orleans, on their way to the Indian Territory——General 
Paez declines, for the present, to return to Venezuela, where the 
late Rovolution would seem to have made an opening for him.——Grreen 
and strawberries, from the South, are in the New York markets. —— 
Colonel Arthur P. Hayne has been appointed by Governor Alston, of 
South Carolina, to fill the unexpired term of the late Judge Evans, of 
that State, in the U. S. Senate———The Memorial of Bishop Wainwright 
and Church of St. John the Evangelist, at the corner of Waverley place 
and Hammond street, was finally consecrated on Tuesday, of last week, 
by Bishop Potter, assisted by some forty of the Episcopal clergymen of 
this and neighbouring cities.—-Profane history not i the reper- 
toire of Madame Ristori, the Scriptural story of Judith and Holofcrnes has 
been dramatised for her by an Italian. It is greatly relished in Paris, of 
course.——One night, last week, there was a very pleasant and én im- 
mensely large gathering, principally of Methodist people, at Niblos Sa- 
loon, to compliment the Rev. Robinson Scott with a dinner, previcus to 
his return to Ireland with the $70,000 he has collected from the Noitheru 
States for the spread of Protestantism in his native land. Addresses 
were made by “ Kirwan,” the Rev. H. W. Beecher, Mr. C. A. Dana, the 
Rev. Dr. Adams, and others. Mr. Scott’s own farewell speech was warmly 
received.— aA violent tornado blew the passenger train of the Chitago, 
Alton and St. Louis Railroad off the track at Lexington, Mo,, on Thars- 





cover until he has outpoured his thanks to the gorgeous lady before him, that it) day night, of last week, and several persons were seriously injured.— 
is indeed she. A malediction (without which an Italian Opera is incomplete) | Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, has recommended the appointmeit of 


follows, for the old man is conscious that this money, this splendour, can come og| an Assistant-Bishop for 


Diocese ; his own health being so infirm that 


no good source. In sucha scene it is difficult to avoid conventionality, and’it was| he is unable to fulfill the duties of the Bishopric in so extemive 
doubly interesting therefore to observe the careful but unobtrusive art, with | #2 ecclesiastical jurisdiction ———Two of the Nicaragua filibustedag 


which Signor Ronconi veiled the approach to that sudden outburst which curses 


and repents in the same breath ; with what consummate skill he contrived to } 


leaders, General Henningsen and Colonel Lockridge, have tumed 
in Mexico. There is abundant work for them there. 
Two painfully sudden deaths have occurred in New Brunswick. Oo 





paint the gentler feelings of the father as well as the sterner indignation of the | Thursday, the 6th inst., Jobn Johnston, Esq., Police Magistrate for the 


man. A scene like this must be felt ; it transcends the power of words. The | city of 


effect is overwhelming. The audience, thoroughly excited, rent the air with 


t. John, while ey Court, fell down and expired inthe 
act of sing a document. His brother, Charles Johnston, Esq., Hgh 


plaudits, and regardless of all propriety, and in spite of Madame La Grange who | Sheriff of St. John, arrived the next day from the U.S. to attend his 


‘was anxiously waiting to go mad, brought Antonio upon the scene again. 


brother’s funeral, and on the following Tuesday was himself a corpse.— 


In @ musical point of view there was nothing that liberal criticism could re- Last week, Mr. Lewis Paulsen was performing the wonderful fea of 


gret in Signor Ronconi’s performance, although something that might be desired. | P!#7ing “en 


A poor woman who makes a false step in morals is not whistled down the wind 
with more ferocity than an artist who happens once or twice to sing a false note. 
In both cases the culprit’s character is gone for ever. We do not wish to assert 
that the great baritone’s voice is in the same state now that it was twenty years 
ago ; bat we do maintain that he is free from the heinous vices which we are 
sure nine out of ten of the critical expected to gloat over. When-Signor Ron- 
coni sings out of tune, there is always something to compensate for the accident ; 
he “does not come forward deliberately to the footlights and yell in a k¢y 
foreign to the one of the time and place. It happens only when he is under ex- 
citement, and even there it is more of a thickened than a false intonation. So 


es of chess, blindfolded, at Chicago. We regret to lear 
that he is thus straining his mind.——The Governments are 
concerting measures to impede the current of emigration, which thret- 
ens seriously to reduce their population.—It is said that Sir Hary 
Bulwer is ut to inau the free navigation of the Danube, 
ascending the river to Vienna in an English gun-boat.——Baron de ‘al- 
leyrand, French Commissioner in the Danubian Principalities, has re- 
turned from Bucharest to Paris—The brilliant letters of Mr. Rusell, 
the Times’ Indian army correspondent, attract universal attention ; ind 
it must be a great thing fora young man to be set down in his 
books. There is a Lieutenant in the Bengal Engineers thus favourd. 
We have noticed his name “dragged in” repeatedly ——The immase 





consummate a singer rapidly recovers from blunders of this kind, and their 





freshets in the Mississippi, this Spring, lead to apprehensions of a sictly 
season.—tThere is a great ing-off in the emigration, this yvar. 








——— 
——There are twenty millions of Serfs in Russia, of whom eleve 
are owned by Nobility, and nine by the Crown.—Hundred, 
Poles are now applicants at the Russian Embassy in Paris for a 
ports and un! aid, to re-visit their old country, ing ag. 
vantage of the late amnesty.——Queen Christina has ved to Feside 
at Rome. She bas purchased for 75,000 dollars the Palazzo Albani, 
last fragment of the immense —. Pope of that name had lay: 
on his nephews, who are now lapsed into their original poverty—_4 
Paris journal states that a a to demolish and rebuild the 
Palace of the Tuileries been seriously considered. The 
would only be forty millions of francs.—The Austrian governmen} is 
building several screw ships of war, and is spending vast sums to 
Pola, on the Adriatic, a secure naval station.—Literary en 
much encouraged just now at St. he ay Py wet 
seat of the Marquis of Normanby, has been let to Maharaj Duleep 
Singh.—Louis Napoleon’s farm at Sologne is an immense tract 
waste soil on which he has set on foot a comprehensive system of thorough 
drainage, on the Scotch principle——The artistic circle at Diisseldorf i, 
about to lose two of its most eminent members. Lessing follows an inyity. 
tion of the Grand Duke of Baden, to become Director of the Picture Qy. 
lery, at Carlsruhe ; and Leutze is going to take up his permanent abode at 
Paris.——The annual Meeting of the Halifax, N.S., Yacht Club was hel 
lately. It seems to be, weare glad to say, in thriving condition 
Dr. Rhuders, physician, has set to music the palpitations and irregular 
ae of the heart of a female who is a patient in the hospital at Up 
sal. This disease, written in musical notes, with quavers and semi-qu. 
vers, forms a kind of waltz, and is one of the greatest curiosities of Das 
thological anatomy.—_—-Mr. Heary Drummond, M.P., has stated in Pa. 
liament that ships as large as the Leviathan were in course of constrao. 
tion here !——The marriage between King Pedro of Portugal and thy 
Princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern was celebrated by proxy at Berlig 
on the 29th ult. The young Queen was to proceed to Lisbon by way of 
London, where she will be the guest of her Majesty——A witty Mp 
celebrated for his bon mots, bas said that, in the late discussion in Pa: 
liament on the bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
all the speakers had forgotten to urge that which, in his opinion, was 
the best, if not the only argument in its favour, namely, that by marry. 
ing your deceased wife’s sister, you can only have one mother-in-law ip. 
stead of two!——The subscriptions to the Havelock Monument, pro. 
posed to be erected in Sunderland Park, amount to £1,042 15s. 





Obituary. 


AprraL Carpex.—Admiral Jobn Surman Carden died lately at Bal. 
lycastle, Antrim. He was born in 1771, and entered the navy at a very 
early age. As midshipman in the Marlborough he took part in Lor 
Howe’s memorable action, in which he sustained severe injury. He ao. 
companied the expedition to the Helder, and was at the landing of the 
British army in Egypt. In 1808 he was appointed to the Ville de Paris, 
110, one of the ships employed in embarking the troops after the battle 
of Corunna, his unremitting exertions on that occasion gaining him hon. 
ourable tion in the despatches of the Admiral of tke station. He 
was afterwards (Oct., 1812) appointed to the Macedonia, 48, and while in 
command, after a gallant resistance which brought his ship to a helples 
wreck, was compelled to surrender to the American ship United Staia, 
56. Capt. Carden was honourably acquitted by a court-martial, and 
his conduct extolled “ for his firm and most determined courage, resolu- 
tion, and coolness in every instance throughout the action.” The gal- 
lant defence he made of his ship was much praised in Parliament, and 
after his return the freedom of Gloucester, Worcester, and other cities 
was conferred on him. In 1825 he was appointed to command the orii- 
nary at Sheerness. _ 

Tue Dean or Yorx.—We regret to announce the demise of the Very 
Rev. Sir William Cockburn, Dean of York, who expired at Kelston, So. 
mersetshire, of which parish he was rector, at an advanced age. The late 
dean was third son of Sir James Cockburn, eighth baronet by his second 
wife, Angusta Apna, daughter of the Very Rev. Francis Ayscough, D.D, 
Dean of Bristol, and perceptor to George III, and brother of the late 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B., and of General Sir James 
Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B. He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and obtained a fellowship of that college ; he graduated as B.A. 
in 1795, when he was 12th wrangler, M.A. in 1798, and was made a D.D. 
in 1823. The reverend deceased was Christian Advocate to the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge in 1803, and was in 1822 appointed Dean of York, and 
in 1832 appointed rector of Kelston. He married first, in 1805, Miss 
Peel, second daughter of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and sister of the late 
statesman ; and secondly, in 1830, (his first wife having died in 1826) 
Miss Pearce, daughter of Colonel Pearce, of Harley-hall, Cambridgeshire. 
The late dean succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his brother, 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, in 1853. Failing male issue, the baro- 
netcy devolves upon his nephew, Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 


At Blyborough Hall, Lincolnshire, Capt. F. Luard, R. A—Rev. D. H. Lee 
Warner, of Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk, and Tibberton Court, Herefordshire— 
In this city, suddenly, Anson G. Phelps, Esq., & highly esteemed citizen, dis- 
tinguished for his philanthropy.— At Hainbargh, Dr. William Gregory, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University—At Kingston, U. C., F. A. en oe 
missioner of the Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada.—At Phi phia, 
Dr. Robert Hare, a distinguished chemist and man of Science. 


Appoturments. 


The Marquis of Bath to be H. M. Special Minister to Portugal. This is for 
the ceremonisl of the King of Portugal’s marriage. —The Right Hon. Lord Jus 
tice Turner to be one of the Commissioners for the purposes of the “ Act to 
make further Provision for the Good Government and Extension of the Univer 
—~ d of Cambridge, of the Colleges therein, and of the College of King He’ 
VL, at Eton,” in the room of the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lichfie!d, Pay 
—Mr. Eric Farquhar, unpaid attaché at Vienna, is appointed to Paris ; the Hon. 
F. Monson, Paris, to Florence. 








Army. 


The 18th Light Dragoons (Hussars) were inspected by Major-Gen. the 
Earl of Cardigan on the 29th ult., at the Leeds barracks in the presence 
of Lieut.-Col. Knox, the commander, and the other officers of the regi- 
ment. It is scarcely two months since the formation of this regiment 
commenced, yet, with the exception of about half-a-dozen soldiers, the 
fall complement has already been raised. About 530 men mustered 02 
parade, and the Earl of Cardigan expressed himself well satisfied with 
their soldierlike bearing and the general discipline of the regiment.— 
The Court Journal says that by the Qaeen’s command, one of the Crimean 
wearers of the Victoria Cross (Major Lumley) has been appointed to 4 
vacant colonelcy. Major, or rather Colonel, Lumley is only thirty-three, 
and is entirely destitute of the connexion and interest which have hither- 
to been, or been supposed to be, all powerful at the Horse Guards. 


The Gazette of Tuesday, May 4, is bare of military items. That of Friday, 
May, 7, has not yet come to hand. 


Navp. 

Navat Trarstve or Prince ALFrep.—Prince Alfred has been placed 
under the charge o! Lieutenant Nelson, attached to the JUustrious (trait 
ing ship), and commanding the gun-brig Rollo, at Portemouth. His 
Royal Highness cruises about on board the brig nearly every day, and 
undergoes the same course of instruction and is treated precise) in the 
same manner as the other naval cadets, with this exception, that he dines 
at his own residence at Alverstoke in the evening, and frequently in- 
vites the naval and other officers of the port to join him. He is described 
as an inquiriog, affable, and amiable boy. 


A very foolish paragraph has been going the round of the press, #0 
the effect that four small British war steamers, destined to act agains 
slavers, had been formally blessed by Cardinal Wiseman. Enquiries havé 
also been made as to the lapse of time since a similar benediction w# 
bestowed. Here are the facts. The ceremony was performed at Wool 
wich ; but the vessels have been buiit by private contract for the Ea 
peror of Brazil, and are under the charge of Brazilian naval officers, am 
manned by Brazilian crews.—The frigate Sybille, 40, Commodore Elliott, 
has arrived in Plymouth Sound, from China. She has been in commit 
sion five years—The Wellesley, 72, guardship in ordinary at Chatham, # 
recommissioned by Capt. Goldsmith, C.B.—Five seamen of the Renowt, 
91, were drowned in Plymouth Sound lately, by the upsetting of a shore 
boat. a 

wrewrs.—Lieuts: A Morrell to the Growler, comm; N Osborne t 
, comm; E T Parsons to Br ick.—P. sters: R Boneto Russell; 











Sandars to Leopard; F Lucas to Vesuvius; B Taylor to Medusa. 
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: et a Pere ee Spi ae Soe oe Greer te-omrvansaeest ogy yy 
i geeks, and the like laugh e jolly countenance, the same red iously sitting | colour aud sinaienaticle reviver, bat as the founde: we dialynated 
same erect mouth and twinkle at i nd white in accomplishments of his t of the beauty of ROMAN! 
— Z. thing Se bode te Moe thet ond vom act tes omen which was Ponce nd ctr tm ed the ac-| Some Ps > CE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
pate March number of the Art Jounal (Vit ee eae eee r Donaldson, and | railways would over the material progress of the world anti 
long uanoticed ; yet it is pictorial! (Virtue, Emmins, & Co.) has bers of the Council satenediny & [te most cordially to the mem = make obsolete the tenea’s fe ~~ a we Tere! high privileges 
y avery good one. Geor, win, and Mr. Lewis r y to the honora) ; - | We do not quite feudal fortress and the brigand’s ceve. 
ge lV. | Mr. Bucks’ wis Pocock, the Assist ry secretaries Mr. God-| me quite see the use of expecti e brigand’s ca 
» -se POGs ant-Secretar. re material n pecting meatal or spi ve. 
, for his liberality in allowing the = of the thet and to] way. schtoneeny ee te iret a 8 not done Dee aa SERS hom 
eatre, after’ the inferior castes. As eo bei and tere are two wiles olaaner : 
gandage, the other day, in the Romar 























ot teeveltiog. Let paaentaan foo venees ead 0 woe 0.5 le 
Looking forward, we y when ro- 
mance of travel will be amsociated entirely th railways, and some new- 


Then some bye: Irving of the 

Great Western will tical pathos on all the dearly-loved 
old-fashioned railway train, will describe how young and 

old welcomed its cheerful whietle, how favourite engines were tendered 
ae stokers who tearfully regretted the rage for reforms, bow the 
and the sweetheart watched for the evening express until twilight 
darkness and the starlight shone on the rails of the station, 
the retired station-master, surrounded by his hildren, 
stories of the night trains—the little listeners asking to go next 
é British Museum to see a preserved specimen of the last loco- 
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ORIAL TO Roperiox Macxenzie.—To all readers of Scottish his- 
, but especially of that of the troublous and eventful period of 1745- 
is well known the usexampled devotion to the person and cause of 
tunate Prince Charles Edward manifested by one Roderick Mac- 
a travelling pediar or hawker. This young man, who bore a re- 
le resemblance to the Prince, was descended of one of the best 
families in the Highlands, and, in order the better to conceal his attach- 
ment tv the ill fugitive, whom he considered his rightful Sove- 
adopted the pedlar’s garb, and followed him through many scenes 

t peril and danger, and great hardships, till they arrived at 

the Braes of Glenmoriston, with the view of occupying with a few other 
faithful adherents the cave at Corrigoe, in which the Prince passed seve- 
ral weeks ther When near Ceancrock Bridge, the Prince, accom- 
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ut 


eafter. 
ag only by his faithful friend, descried a strong party of the royal 

then in search of the royal fugitive, advancing towards them, 
whereupon the brave and hovel kenaie ed the Prince to en- 
sconce himself behind a hillock near them, while he himself feigned 
to run away from the royalists, Oa being overtaken, or rather allowing 
himeelf to be overtaken, he was at once supposed to be the Prince, his 
remarkable resemblance to him warranting the supposition. True to 
the cause which he espoused, and with a loyalty unheard of before, he 
submitted heroically to be killed, shouting out with his last gasp, “ You 
bloodthirsty and traitorous scoundrels, you have murdered your lawfal 
Prince.” His head, after being cut off, was taken to Fort A tus to 





the 
had a semblance Ledatenests enchiioceenel ov Kitecionl, was either 
cealed by cumbrous stone fences, or rendered unsightly by patches of in- 
congruous mason-work. 
By the restoration of the exterior of the High Church, the formation of 
a beautiful cemetery—to which the erewhile desolate Valley now forms 
opleving ftens t—and the conservation of such relics on this portion 
the as the remains of Mar’s Work, the present authorities of Stir- 
ling seem anxious and intelligent in their desire to develop the pictu- 
resqueness and preserve the interest attached to the locality.— Edinburgh 





SwaksPeare’s Brrrupay.—The Shakspearian Club celebrated its thirty- 
fourth anniversary at Stratford upon Avon, on Friday, the 23rd ult. 
There was a public reading of one of Shakspeare’s plays in the afternoon 
by the Rev. Julian Young, son of one of the greatest ians of the last 
generation, which was well attended, and a dinner at speare’s Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. B. Buckstone, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
who was supported by a numerous company. In the course of his speech 

g the immortal memory of William Shakspeare. Mr. Buckstone 

:— On emerging from boyhood, and while yet a young actor, I 

was one of the first members of a Shakspearian club, called ‘ The Mal- 
berries.’ It was not then a very prominent one, as its meetings were 
held at a certain house of entertainment in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane. 
The Club assembled there once a-week ; they dined together on Shaks- 
's birthday ; and in the mulberry season there was another dinner 

and a mulberry feast, at which the chairman sat enthroned under a ca- 
nopy of mulberry branches, with the fruit on them ; Shakspearian songs 
were sung, members would read original papers or poems, relating only 
to , and, as many artists belonged to this Club, they would 
exhibit sketches of some event connected with our poet’s life. All these 
pictures and papers were collected together ia a book, which was called 
* Mulberry Leaves ;’ and you will believe me, in spite of our lowly place 
of meeting, that the Club was not intellectually insignificant, when 
amongst its members, then in their youth, were Douglas Jerrold, Laman 
Blanchard, the Landseers (Charles and Thomas), Frank Stone, Catter- 
mole, Robert Keeley, Kenny Meadows, and subsequently, though at an- 
other and more important place of meeting, Macready, Talfourd, (the 
Judge), Charles Dickens, John Foster, and many other celebrities. [Ap- 
plause.} You will very naturally wish to know what became of this 
Club. Death thinned the number of its members, important pursuits in 








life took some one way and some another, and after —\ of much 
enjoyment, the Club ceased to exist, and the ‘Mulberry Leaves’ disap- 
peared, no one ever knew whither.” 





. ' 
EXTRAORDINARY WILL AND Prouwisition OF MaRRIaGe.—This case came 


before the Lords Justices, recently, on the part of two young ladies 
(twins), now nearly seventeen years of age, and wards of the Court of 





the Duke of Cumberland, who immediately started with it in his carriage 
for London, under the impression of its 5. the Prince’s which circum- 
stance for a time put astop to the search for him, and contributed greatly 
towards his safe escape from the country. On the following morning 
the Prince and his few adherents with him in the cave buried the corpse 
in the rey where it lay, digging the grave with their swords ; and it is 
stated that the Prince, in assisting, was exceedingly affected, and wept most 
bitterly. Capiain Ewen Ross, Fort Augustus, whose granduncle ( mater- 
nally) was the celebrated Lochiel, who fought in the battle of Culloden ; 
and Captain Donald Campbell, a native of Fort-William, who is now re- 
sident at Port-Glasgow, a lineal and near descendent of the illustrious 
and noble family of Breadalbane, while recently on a pedestrian tour 
through Glenmoriston, visited the grave, and while lamenting the want 
of a suitable monument or other mark of public esteem to this brave 
hero, resolved to have one erected, and we are happy to have to state the 
completion there of a -— legant and substantial fabric, reflecting the 
hi t credit on its patriotic promoters, and on its builder, Mr. Donald 
M 1d.— Corresp, Bainburgh Courant. 





A Prompt Marrre-p’Horet.—The babit of eating fast and carelessly 
is supposed to have peels Napoleon on two of the most critical occa- 
sions of his life—the battles of Borodino and Leipsic. On each of these 
occasions he is known to have been suffering from indigestion. On the 
third day of Dresden, too (as the German novelist Hoffman, who was in 
the town, asserts), the Emperor’s energies were impaired by the effects 
of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon's irregularity as to meals injured 
his health and shortened his life. The general order to his household 
was to have cutlets and roast chicken ready at all hours, night and day, 
and it was observed to the letter by his maiter-d’hotel, Dunand, who had 
been a celebrated cook. In his more dignified capacity, he contrived to 
fall in with the humours of his Imperial master, and, by so doing, to be 
of essential use at critical emergencies, when an hour of prolonged flarry 
or irritation might have cost a province or a throne. On one occasion, 
when matters had ay" wrong in some quarter, Napoleon returned from 
the Conseil d’Kiat in one of his worst tempers and most discontented 
moods. A dej 4 la fourchette, comprising his favourite dishes, was 
served up, Napoleon, who fasted since daybreak, took his seat. But 
he had hardly swallowed a mouthful, when apparently some inopportune 
thought or recollection stung his brain to madness, receding from the 
table without raising from his chair, he uplifted his foot—dash! went 
the table—crash! went the dejeuner ; and the Emperor, springing up, 
ws the room with rapid and perturbed strides, indicative of the most 

nzied Dunand looked on without moving a muscle, and quietly 

ve the fitting orders to his staff. Quick as thought the wreck was 
away, an exact duplicate of the dejeuner appeared as if by magic, 
and its presence was quietly announced by the customary “ Sa Majeste 
est servic.” Napoleon felt the delicacy and appreciated the tact of this 
mode of service. Merci bien, mon cher / and one of his inimitable 
smiles showed that the hurricane had blown over. Whether Napvleon 
was a hero to his valet-de-chambre we will not pretend to say, but he was 
certainly a hero to his maitre-d’hotel. 





Iuprovements at Stimuivg.—The ancient royal burgh of Stirling, 
situated perhaps the moat picturesquely of any town in Scotland, and 
distinguished by many most interesting historical associations, has lately 
become the scene of numerons improvements, all betokeuing taste and 
progress. In the town, new buildings, some of architectural pretension, 
and capacious modernised shops, are to be found in many of the streets ; 
while to the suburbs have been erected ranges of generally handsome 
edifices, so formed and situated as to warrant their being termed cres- 
cents and terraces, and indicating the popularity of the districts as a 

of residence. ‘ 
"It ia, however, in the literally higher regions of the town, in the vi- 
‘olnity of the Castle—those grey old towers which by their ey altitude 
eae character give to the entire fortress so strong a family resem- 
) to the Castle of por we hoe the work of embellishment and 
Teformation is being most actively carried on. 

The Castle Hill of Stirling (not merely what is locally termed the Cas- 
tle Hill, but the eminence generally), with its western termination crested 
by the fortified palace which has for nearly eight centuries figured con- 
any © the history of the kingdom, is famed for its regal associa- 

The successive monarchs of the House of Stuart, up to the period 
of the uuion of the Crowns, seem to have regarded the Hill as an object 
worthy of favour ; and though its palatial accommodation was 
circumscribed, it was often the theatre alike ot State affairs and courtly 

spectacles. On its north and south sides the hill was adorned with the 


mansions of the nobility. Every baron of the kingdom here established | itself. 


his ludginge, or Court residence. South on the hill stood the Church of 
the aay hae 7 — me High io ; together with other 
publ: Ww Wi 
Tetoresie Argyle House ruins of Mar’s Work 
For two cen however, and it may be almost said till within the 
ye generation, Stirling was in a state of decay ; and on the Castle 
the evidences of its on were painfully manifested, The 
Castle was the property of the State, and as such was preserved in a cer- 
state of repair. But the mansions of the nobles were permitted to 
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q of old stones for £20; and 
reparchesed for the same paltry saz, 


high, is by transverse resting on 24 massive pillars. 
Pendent trom the ceiling are 28 chandeliers, each with six burners, 
| The platform, which is elevated between five and six feet from the floor, 


'y, to be at liberty to appear in the Court of Probate and oppose 
the will of the testator, their father, so as to enable this court to set it 
aside. The ground of the application was that at the time of the mak- 
ing of the will their father was labouring under certain extraordinary 
delusions with respect to certain members of his family, but more par- 
ticularly those of his late wife, mother of the young ladies, who died 
shortly after their birth, as also all those in any way related to them, to 
the degree of first and second cousins, whom he specifies as conspirators 
against him to cause his being found a lunatic, and whom he classifies 
by names in a schedule to his will as principal conspirators, and conspi- 
rators in aid. By the will Mr. Barkwortb, the testator, who was a gen- 
tleman residing at Hull, bequeathed all his property to the young Ja- 
dies, his daughters, about £20,000, with the extraordinary provisions 
that they or either of them should not veg? any one of the persons, or 
any one relating to them, whom he calls his conspirators, and in the 
event of their doing so he then gives them only £50 each. The schedule 
of ——— names causes a wide field of prohibition, as the ladies might 
unintentionally marry a relative in the prohibited degree. 

The Lord Justice Pnight Bruce said he was afraid that the opposing 
of the will and contesting the sanity of their father would entail a most 
frightful expense. He thought it would be better for the young ladies 
to study genealogy, so as not to marry amongst the testator’s prohibi- 
tions; but it might be that, because the ladies were prohibited, they 
were the more determined on so doing. He should have thought they 
might look further. There could not possibly be more than 120 men 
they must not marry. Surely the census contained plenty of men (laugh- 
ter ;) but if the Lord Justice Turner thought it prudent to contest the 
will, he would not object—Mr. Amphlett, Q.C., who appeared for the 
petitioners, called the attention of the Court to the serious and frightful 
charges made by the testator, at the foot of his will, against his wife, 
the mother of the ladies, and her relatives, which were of such a nature 
he could not read them publicly. With regard to the expenses, he 
would undertake they should not exceed £350.—The Lord Justice Tur- 
ner said he thought the order prayed ought to be granted, the expense 
not to exceed £350. He did not think these young ladies ought to be 
compelled to take the property under a will containing such prohibi- 
tions and rges as contained in the will.—Order for leave to appear 
and oppose probate accordingly. 


Srorenpovs Brince over tHe VistuLa.—By order fof the Minister 
of Commerce, a model of the stupendous iron bridge over the Vistula, 
which was opened last October, has recently been added to the exhibi- 
tion. This large and elegant structure connects the two banks of the 
Vistula, completing thereby the railroad from Berlin to Konigsburg, 
which was previously interrupted at that point, the passengers having to 
be ferried across the river. The Vistula, one of the most important 
estuaries of the kingdom of Prassia, takes its rise in Austrian Silesia, 
whence it runs northeast and afterwards north through Poland, entering 
Prussia near the city of Thorn, where by the confluence of other rivers 
it already attains a width of 2,850 feet, and finally dislodging itself into 
the Baltic near Dantzick. Although its total length does not exceed 650 
miles, such masses of ice accumulate during the winter near that part 
where the road from Konigsburg has to traverse it, that the passage is 
often entirely stopped. In the spring especially, when the ice begins to 
float, it comes rushing down with such force that wooden structures of 
every description—bridges, fences, &c.—are carried off, and there have 
been instances of passengers remaining ice-bound for a week without 
being able to cross. At last the erection of an iron bridge was resolved 
upon to secure an uninterrupted passage during the winter and spring. 
It spans the Vistula near a place called Drischan, is 2,500 feet in length, 
and rests on three stone piers. The chief or central pier is surmounted 
by two towers, one on each side, and reaches an altitude of 130 feet. Its 
width is 50 feet below and 32 feet at the top. The superstructure is iron, 
the railway in the middle and roads for horse carriages on each side, with 
overhanging footways outside the towers, and the iron girders that 
ee the roadway from the footpaths. The eastera portal of the 

ge is an arch 120 feet in height, opening from a fortified and castel- 
lated yard, 111 feet long by 72 feet broad. The arch will be ornamented 
with sculptures representing the introduction of Christianity in Prussia 
by the German knights, &c.—“ Herald,”’ Berlin letter. 





Tue Hat or tae Union: Cooper Ivstrrvre.—The ladies of the 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
City, whose Institution is located in the Five Points, on the site of the 
famous “ Old Brewery,” held their fourteenth anniversary last night, in 
the Hall of the Union, at the Cooper Institute. It was the dedication of 
that magnificent building to the purpose of public meetings, and a ve! 
noble dedication it was. But first for a few words touching the hall 


It is situated in the basement of the building, and is not equalled—not 
approached, by any room of a similar nature in the City, or the United 
States. Even Exeter Hall, in London, in everything but its superb or- 
gan, is ite inferior. Its dimensions are 135 feet by 96. It contains 
2,500 iron chairs, beautifully or ted and b d, and furnished 
with revolving seats, with soft cushions and backs, covered with red 
leather. Those in the parquette of the Academy of Music are something 
like them, but scarcely so comfortable. The ceiling, which is 33 feet 








is 90 feet long and 25 broad. In the walls of this gigantic apartment are 
inserted mye hm reflect the audience, and, apparently, double the 


actual size 
that the immense building was completely 








tp pene to 
packed witb peop! Y= 3,000 persons were present, besides the chil- 


dren of the Institution, 250 in number, and the members and others who 


Successive rounds of cheers were given by the audience as he i 
(We are glad to learn that the ints. 
of building is so creditable to the architect employed. 
nally, it is an eyesore to any man of cultivated taste.) 





PerstaN Presents.—The Persian Ambaseador, before his departure 
from Paris, presented as remembrances to different persons with whom 
other 


he was more particular] uainted, some pieces of furniture and 
objects of Persian man _— which stood in his hotel in the Avenye 


Montaigne. Several of these articles are curiously worked and rich} 
ornamented. The pieces of furniture are similar to those made in 
as to shape, but the ornamentation is different, consisting for the mog 
part of small arabesques ou a green ground of very highly fivished exe. 
cution. The inlaid parts are in ivory, ebony, and tortoise-shell. Lock. 
smith’s work does not appear to be in a very advanced state in P 
but the lock of ome of the boxes was ratber curious, the key producing q 
kind of musical sound when turning. This contrivance is intended to 
give an alarm in case of thieves making an attempt, and is less decided 
than that adopted in France of causiog the discharge of a pistol. The 
Persian ladies appear to be very skilful in needlework, if we may judge 
from the covering of an arm-chair. It consists of small pieces of cloth 
and satin of different colours sewed ther, and arran such 
manner as to form figures of birds, animals and flowers of the most bril 
— kind. The joinings are concealed by small silk cords of different 
colours. 
Sate or Enciish Hounps anp Hunters —The sale of the Old Berk. 
shire Hounds, the property of Mr. James Morrell, of Oxford, took place 
recently, at the kennel, Tubney, Berks; Mr. Richard Tattersall, jun, 
presided. The attendance was very numerous. The hounds, 176 in num. 
ber, in 26 lots, realized upwards of £2,600. Two lots, Nos. 8 and 14 (four 
couple in each lot), after iderable petition, were knocked down 
at 200 guineas each lot to the Dake of Beaufort. Spangle, a brood bitch, 
was also purchased for his grace at 50 guineas. The hunters, 32 in pum. 
ber, produced upwards of £3,600. England's Glory and Marlborough, 
purchased, it was understood, for the South Berkshire, fetched 280 gui- 
neas each. Harkaway was sold for 250 gui : and Sh k 200 gui- 
neas. Sir Warwick produced 190 guineas, and Rob Roy 170 guineas, 
Five others were disposed of for 150 guineas each, and four at 100 gui- 
neas each. The remainder varied from 25 guineas to 90 guineas. 














Tue Privce-Presipent.—The Horticultural Society has taken up new 
quarters. On Wednesday its first spring exhibition of flowers and fruit 
was held in St. James’s Hall. Lighted up with gas, the hall glowed 
with all the hues of the rainbow. The flowers were displayed in large 
banks and groups according to their class, and arranged with the best 
possible taste and good effect, so that while there was no paucity in the 
rows none of the plants were so crowded as to prevent all from seeing 
the merits of each to the best advantage. Round the orchestra were 
grouped the fruits with the most artistic skill, and a more rich and beau- 
tiful display was probably never made at any of the previous exhibitions 
of this Society. The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice, had a 
private view. Afterwards, the Prince Consort taking the chair, fellows 
were elected. Dr. Lindley then explained to the Prince-chairman, how 
much one of his predecessors, Mr. Knight, bad done towards the improve- 
ment of flowers, fruits, and gardening in general. The Bishop of Win- 
chester tendered the thanks of the Council, and the Prince Consort re- 
plied. He would always be ready to accomplish anything that good in- 
tentions can effect. After this ceremony the Prince went bis way, and 
the public were admitted to the show.—London paper, April 24. 





Tue Tricks or Trape.—A Hint ro Lapres.—In the Court of Ex- 
chequer, an action for libel was brought by a draper named Goodson 
against a rival draper named Lloyd, both carrying on business in Shore- 
ditch, London. The pluintiff complained that the defendant had bought 
from his establishment a lady’s mantle for 21s., and then displayed it in 
a soiled and crumpled state in his window, pinning to it the following 
flattering announcement—“ Bought at Goodson’s for 21s. ; compare this 
with ours at 19s. 9d.”” This ruse so injured his trade that he lost the sale 
of 400 mantles, and he now laid his damages at £300. In cross-exami- 
nation it was admitted by the plaintiff and his assistant that it was the 
practice, when ladies came in to purchase an article displayed in the 
window, to remove it and contrive to supply them with an inferior arti- 
cle, when the purchaser, seeing the place in the window vacant, went 
away under the belief that she had bought that which she intended. Ba- 
ron Watson, in samming up, commented —- on this admission, ob- 
serving that such a practice was, using the mildest language, cheating, 
and that the plaintiff and his witness were liable to a charge of conspi- 
racy at the Old Bailey. The jury immediately returned a verdict for 
the defendant.— bid. 


A Goop Srory.—The Friend of India tells a good story of Lieutenant 
Stewart, deputy-superintendent of electric telegraphs in Bengal, which 
our contemporary says ought to be true, if it is not. It seems that this 
officer, whose services during the mutiny are not yet recognised by the 
public, has two somewhat eccentric habits. One is that of travelling so 
fast that it tasks his telegraph to record his progress, and the other of 

etting nearly killed. About once in every three months Lieutenant 
Stewart is sure to turn up in the papers carried away by a tiger, or ripped 
up by a bear, or dying of cholera, or doing something from which only 
men of India-rubber ever escape. Of course, Lucknow being the place 
where it is easiest to get killed, he has gone to Lucknow. Permission 
was given somewhat reluctantly, and Governor-General telegraphed to 
the Commander-in-Chief that Lieutenant Stewart was, if possible, not to 
be killed. Sir Colin read the order, and looking up, saw its object quiet- 
ly slipping out with his rifle to join a party of skirmishers, who expected 
hot work. “Come out of that,” shouted the chief in strong vernacular ; 
“ not content with killing yourself, you must give me the discredit of it.” 
—Hurkaru. 

Aw Avpaciovs Rospery.—A man named Michael Brannon has been 
tried at Liverpool for a very serious and audacious crime. He entered 
@ carriage on the Manchester Railway, on the 11th of last February, in 
which there was only one passenger—a Mr. Richard Wainewright. After 
the train had proceeded some way, Brannon presented a pistol at the 
head of his companion, and threatened to blow his brains out if he made 
any disturbance. Mr. Wainewright became insensible, apparently fiom 
fear, and, on recovering himself, he found that Brannoa had possessed 
himself of a small bottle of chloroform which Mr. Wainewright had been 
purchasing for atoothache. Thecontents of this the ruffian poured over and 
into the mouth of his victim, who again became unconscious. When the 
train arrived at Walsden, the carriage-door was found open, and Brannon 
had disappeared. Mr. Wainewright was found lying senseless, his pock- 
ets turned inside out, his watch gone, and his neck found to be marked 
by the grasp of four fingers. He had been robbed of £11 in money, be- 
sides the watch. For the defence, an alibi was set up, but it failed to 
tally, the witnesses being persons of notoriously bad character. Brannon 
was therefore found Guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 


A “Most Noste Ornper.”—A breakfast was given recently to the 
boys of the brigade at Birmingham, and they were inaugurated as “ The 
Most Noble Order of Shoeblacks.” Dr. Miller presided. The chairman 
delivered a forcible and touching address to the boys, and then delivered 
the following charge :—“ I hereby admit you to the St. Martin’s Brigade 
of the most noble and most useful order of Birmingham Shoeblacks. 
Never disgrace your uniform. Be obedient to the laws of the Brigade. 
Polish the shoes and boots of her Majesty’s subjects until the wearer shall 
be able, not only to feel his legs in them, but to see his face. Specially 
avoid —, Be punctual and orderly at your school. Be kind to 
one another. Keep up a wholesome horror of the police court. Honour 
the magistrates, bat have notbing to do with them during their houre of 
business. Respect the police, but let your acquaintance with them be 
that of private gentlemen, not as between policeman . 
Each of the boys received a suit of new clothes and a shilling. One of 
the boys returned thanks for the kindness shown on their behalf. 

















Racuet axp Her Curiprex.—It appears from an advertisement for 
the sale of the late Mademoiselle Rachel’s mansion, in the Rue Trudoa, 
ted on all the walls of Paris, that Count Walewski, the Minister for 
oreign Affairs, has, in the forms admitted by French law, ackaowled 
himself to be the father of one of her children, who, with His Excellen- 
cy’s sanction, bears the name of Alexandre-Antoine Walewski. 


Ay Itt-Trwep Resorper.—The pagan Chief, Radbod, had already 
immersed one of his royal legs in the baptismal font, when a thought 
struck him. “ Where are my dead forefathers at nt?” he said, tara: 
ing suddenly upon Bishop Wolfrau. “ In Hell, with all other unbelievers, 
was the i t answer. “Mighty well,” replied Radbod, remov 
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Lr ; and he died as he had lived, a heathen !—Motley’s Dutch 
Repub '¢ Evvects—The sale of ’s effects has greatly disap- 
polated oes Nicholas A in emerald and brilliants, presented by 
Nicholas. was for 1,620f. ; a bracelet, with a portrait of 
Mie, ars Mme. de Merbel, fetched 800f.; a bracelet a aren by the 
oe ae ands T0L; two fro dismond oe trocelne 13. 1 ahs Fiamond yvashent 
6,1 3; 8 
necklace 5 d ps by Ni leon IIT, 2,370f. The 
Pree be ad 8 ranch given by Nap to 400f. each. 











Covess. 


PROBLEM No. 489, sy S. Loyp. 














WHITE. 
White to play, nd Gaines te Goes eave. 





White. 
L KttwQ B6. P tks Kt (A. B.) 
2 Kt10Q5. P tks Kt (best). 
aeppate Kto Bs. 
4 Qto K B 5, checkmate. 
White. Black. White. lack. 
sci ieeertinentemastts Kt tks Kt. SS I TS ee toQs 
2 SF, KtoK 4. Sees &: K tks Kt. 
3% QwK B5, c KwQ3s. 3. Qtks Anything. 
r. ons checkmate. ES 








To CorresronvENts.—C. Hugh. We are happy to hear from you again, and 
shall do justice to your Problem.— An inscription must accompany the Prob- 
lems offered for competition at the Albion Tournay, in order that the Umpires 

may the different sets, without refe to the "3 name.——. 
M. L. A. We acknowledge receipt of the Problem with thanks. 








A CARD.—THE BININGERS. 


To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer: 

Our attention has been called to an article in your paper of the 5th, which is 
calculated to injure us in the estimation of those who do not know us ; for that 
theallegation that a firm in this city, at the expense of “ good morals, ” and of 
i a spirit of commercial honesty, seek to rob Messrs. A. Bininger & Co., 

Liberty street, of that which has become _— of their capi levelled 
Sth frm of A. M. Bininger & Co., of No. 17 d street, it would be affecta- 
tion not to perceive. 

The proprietors of the Courier and Enquirer would not quietly submit to 
such a reflection upon them, and the value which they justly put upon their re- 

putation, ey enable them to understand why we, to whom ran gg 4 ag pwd 


Saree penal that without any provocation on our part, the Courier 
shou! as 

Of cou have a perfect right to on ge your friends. That no one will 
Fan Nor ould we have comp! ad you acknowledged no other Binin- 


wit ae have — But after maintaining an unsullied reputa- 

Pantene comme and personally, into the third generation, we cannot quietly 

submit to be nested of “ filching” the “ good name” of others, even that our 
and relatives may be exalted. 

We have no desire to rob the firm alluded to of any honour or credit which is 
their due. We do not covet their reputation, but desire only that our own shall 
not be unjustly assailed. We do not ask you to take back anything you have 
said in their favour, but we do ask that you set us right with your readers, many 
of whom are our customers and friends. A brief statement of facts will convince 
you that we, at least, quite as much as the gentlemen of Liberty street, are in 


the T succession. 

The “ original” Bininger, the grand father of our A. M. Bininger, came to 
the United States from Germany, in the same ship with John Wesley ; he was a 
Moravian clergyman, and never en in secular pursuits. Our Liberty street 

es cannot have ve preserved their my records, for they speak of the bu- 
——S tly inherit as established in 1776. 
post them better, but will only say that 4 might not like the bu- 
on their ancestors and ours followed in that year. Jn 1778, or thereabouts, 
Abraham Bininger’s two sons, Isaac and Abraham, commenced business in part- 
nership as grocers, &c. Isaac established himself at Camden, Washington 
County, New York, and Abraham resided a portion of the time in ‘this city, pur- 
chasing ing goods under Isaac’s instructions. 
It is ares mention on that our A. M. eyed still holds possession of the 
Camden Isaac Bininger was the efficient business man of the firm, 
and subsequently removed his business to this city. Our A.M. Bininger is his 
son, succeeded ty his father’s business, and has continued it in this city to this 


e think that even you will acknowledge that we have established our claim 
to be direct descendants of the “ Original” Bininger. We have never denied 
= our Liberty street namesakés were from the same stock, and we are at a 

loss to conceive why they desire to have the exclusive use of the name, or how 
== ee they must have, they can advertise themselves as “ sole 

Much as “ revere the family name, we have in our business relations always 
acted upon the principle that while a good name is a very desirable heritage, it 
is no substitute for personal integrity, and that while a name may bring busi- 
hess, such business can only be ret: and i d b; following 
the example of those who first gave the name its value. If by aie this 
we have been more successful than our namesakes, who shall blame 
a: yours, 

. M. BININGER & CO., 

17 Broad street. 


BARTHOLF'S SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family and General Use. 
HESE are the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
“nh lished in Am+rica.”"—New Yorker. 
thould be Barihoit aby de Machine is, we think, destined to create a sensation. 
4 Times and Messenger. 
itis tnauestionably one of the beat.”"—Sunday Courier. 
Py nied the most usef effective Machines in the market.”—W. Y. Daily News. 
Ia point of a ep durability, elegance of appearance, we know of none that can 
nes make excellent . — ag am, 
“The d tidorarens is a stitcd that wil) not wil oy M 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME ST. 
AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box Ne. 2341, P.O. 


PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 


By PALMER & CO., 
AT 19 GREEN X STREET. BOSTON ; AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 
T 376 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








No family 





Rerosr or Ax tne 20rm ANxvaL Fair, 1857.—The Best Artificial Leg. Pal- 

mer’s still retains its superiorit al Medal-—D. M. Reese, M.D’; J. ML. 

In Eriehecto ni ot he Cor, Mth Judges erative Mi (London), eo limb has been 
new r erative e im 

honourably “4 rfect of all the eat we now 


wa, to wit :—** The mos! 
B. F. Pi 


me —— camived ibe rize Medal 








re urgeon.”” 
aS : argery, with Notes pend Observations by Valentine 
Fr ne of Surgery, ts isthe the following extract, to wit:—‘‘ The artificial leg of Mr. B. 
an = Won the adm of the most prom rominent iasion in Great Britain, France, 
Pamphiew sos This cernly ts one of the triumphs — ge ee 
references, w 
Sent gratis to all who apply to PALMER & CO. 





ct 


4 INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
QP PHO'S ANGLESEY (RG, WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
oints (Patented ee ee. she Sr op eee for a lost limb, combin- 

cel ° 4 rovement of 
TS SSE eee 

ee! pecul ly pleasing to wearer, besides 

and darab! 

Sewage a2 rable. | The above has been thoroughly tested. 8. offers it with con- 


0 years’ superior to 
Also, SELPHO’S' PATENT ARTIFICIAL BAND. which is so arranged ‘hat the wearer 


MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William Mackenzie, Nos. 29% and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 


a large assortment of PARIS MANTILLAS. 


Several handsome etme Reel. Toreed Lace Raney tagether with & great varies of Travelling 
Burneus of cloth and other desirable materials. ” 

N. B —This house claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one price 
is asked. from which there is no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as being 
what they are represented. 

WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
e 294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE, 
Ff. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING wOOH MORE CONYRNIEN? AND BETTER LIGHTED oe THAN 
formerly aie seit ited for the display of their Merchandise, 
Ni ETY, and EF. is unequalled. 
EST FIRST: ROLABS CU ‘OM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
EW YORK, if not in the World, receivi 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYERS & CO., 
ant te noe ape 
apy and sailing vessels, throughout desirable novelty for GENTLE 
wens ESS, and and will be found, = Tnspection, ‘jon, for ST LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best Hedleing for RCONOMY I in the United States. 


1858. SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 441 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN CANAL AND GRAND STREETS. 
LARGE Assortment of Men’s Cioratne of all kinds and sizes, for fine or common use, 
from medium to fine quality, at moderate prices. 
Boys’ Clothing 
OF 98 shana; Gm GRRE SORE: DER: Ces, Tram: bap ERS Ne eNANE, Me See oe 


every-day wi 
Men's and Boys’ Shirts and Furnishing 
A Large Assortment of Piece Goons in the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
> No deviation from marked prices. 
Corresponding House in New Orieans, 34 Magazine Street. 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 

HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the aw Tt the STEEL HOOP SKIRTs, Ra entering and sitting in Church, 
Cormane, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy of space, and 
too frequent “he Bete displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 


SKIRTS AND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Skirt in the market, being every wa: 7a: 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE. EXPANSIVE, and a. and form the 
MOST EELaaLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Skit in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 

196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 


RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
MILLER & GRANT, No. 703 Broadway, 
Have now on hund, 
CoLiars, APES, 
‘ MANTILLAS, HANDEERCHI€PS, 
Points, SKIRTS, ac., &. 


of their importations and of the best manufacture, designs novel, and shapes good, and at 
moderate prices. 


AT RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
ERY Choice and Select Patterns of Ladies’ Pree and Soft Caps. Head- Dresses, &c., got 
up under the personal s' of = Ri we a Choice Assortment 
of Lace Basques. Tlusion and “Mourning Goods. ared to exhibit a superior 

stock of French New ne ag ey Goods. “Children” . ia oma all sizes. Our 
Steel Spri rt, with Steel Bustle, superior to any now in use, $3. 
a aii Per'RICHMOND'S, 587, Broad 





MENT IN 





1858. 








Veus, 








THE EVBRETT HAT, 


Hees ESTABLISHED Irs “x'Dreas uroy 3 THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 





ef the same line of 


RRectied per sea draha's iter seen ot FAS MANOEL poleyas hersiotore answuncel by toes ant have now ow ihe Pleasure et o@ering, fer ihe ex 





‘the fol! list of ‘covet various goods for sale : THE CRITTENDEN HAT, 
areas LACE MANTILLAS, paige hen ates already beer eae by its Predeceasor BB undisturbed, seeks 
‘or to notice—like 

CAMBRiA “ ‘3 the stateeman poamene Riis ano eae ny aor ge Eo y and arighealty af ese" 
PUSHER OE EF, EXCELLENCE OF ITS QUALITY, 
BLACK SILK. ane MANTILLAS, Wihsier ¥ be in material, colour, or proportion, and in being altogether just what it should 
BLAC{ SILK AND LACE ‘or the purpose 
BLACK SILK ANO GUIPURE ‘ A SUMMER HAT, 

BLACK SILK AND he CIRCULARS. With a crown sufficient to protect ssa >t and brim a to 


shade the 
LLARD, SHUTE & CO., he rr) Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 
WILDER'S FATENT ER SAFES, 
DEPOT REMOVED FROM 122 WATER STREET, TO 
191 Broadway, cor. ef Dey St. 
a celebrated Fire and Burglar Proof Safe is secured with the best Powder and Burg- 
lar Proof Locks, and free from 











GENIN’S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz : 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DREsses, 
= and Children’s wee! pw .—Children’s Fancy Hats.—Laces and Embroideries. 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Idren’s ‘ ‘almas. 


Chi Shoes.—Maniillas and T. 
‘y ont ve. Be ‘s’ and Youths’ hing.—Gents’ and 
Boys’ Furnishing G ents’ Dress U Hat 


The Assortment in each De ment is Full and Complete, 


GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL.’ 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPRTINGS, &c., &c. 

Also in Great Varlety— 

BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 
AND MUSLIN OR e LACE ary a GILT CORNICES, 


LORD & TAYLOR, -, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 


ELGER’S BAZAAR. 
ons AND SKIRTS French wey and Made C 
$1 25. Every description of Ladies’ Misses’ Paris, roe tir y yeter Rowe 


cleaned and repaired. 

Best French ee Spring Skirts, $2 50, hy Fey 33. Agency for ee ni Gloves, 
se Lape Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadway, between 
Eig and Nineteenth Streets, neat anerte Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the De- 








Corse’ 


ees 





TO sO 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS bf are reliably info 
that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’’ and salts, under the name 
at arene = salts, are extensively imposed y the public in in “he Southers and So South- weston. 
States, where persons buying these gen and think they ee 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there ters of all Kinds, from gress onal dies 
water; and the articles imposed in co panner On on the public are mostly 
entirely waunes, and ofteu dangero: persons desiring the effect of Congress Watsur, the 
effect of them being entirely ditferent f from oad ie suitag to Concress Water, freq 
roducing eriptng digest vertigo, &c., sometimes ing in serious permanent me dination, 
by weaken ung Oe ve powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and any often: 
dyspepsia incurable—the effect in no it from that 
po by ee = ssolved in ordinary water—while Con yo pe aie 
neither griping or injurious ee inany Spry however debilitated the y be, it being 
tonie as well as ye , as is well known, is the oe gs whi cone 
sixty-three years replat ion of et some have confounded 
mane of the ne spring opportunity for swindlers to rota 
worthless moon one Bean —_ arength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a re ong ser injury thus indicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on spurioes articles, and either ‘mc no effect or injurio 
from t 
already tried it. it is not a sufficient 
bearing our names, as old bottles and boxes are greedily yy bt by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of them with their valueless article and se! ous or Foagme soo 
Water ; bay a those you can rely on—ConGREess WaTER 
that the cork is branded, = is the cork of every bottle of conten yy Waren, viz: 
“Congress Water—C. & W.’’—if without teen words, it is a reg og any tony a 
feit. As tothe componnts called Saratoga powders, salts, , they 
lueless, but injurious—n Ol possessing even the virtues of the ae ‘Beidlits po eee ihe 
shops. That ie is tmpons ble to form Congress WATER artificially, we have the authority of the 
celeorated chemist, Sir to an arcle of as follows :—‘‘It sypceibis to oan e the Ux 





ordering from us irest, enclos! 
ward Seg! oral of the were Mg reiterate ~~ sake, hey e gent 
TER onl ns, examine ttering 

a cate CLARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 








GREAT AUCTION SALE 


¥ THE VAN RENSSELAER ESTATES, AT OGDENSBURG, JUNE 16.—THIRTY 
THOUSAND ACRES of improved and uni; roved Lands, FARMS, MILLS, WATER- 
pupae, VILiAGE LOTS and Land Contracts. This sale is the most attractive ever offered 
in the State. Terms Liberal. poy of GRORGE GUEST, Ogdensburgh; or A. J. 
BLEECKER, the Auctioneer, No. 7 Proad Street, New York. By order of 
HEN NRY VAN RENSSELAER. 





LONDON BOOKS. 
HE SUBSCRIBER WOULD RESPECTFULLY INVITE ALL WHO ARE DESIROUS 
ng Books to call and examine his large stock ef Eugiish and Foreign Books. The 
Boos are marked t volume of each set, and no devia- 


tion is made im, the price marked. The s' receiving Books from Bu- 
ro) 


pe, ng ogues of the same with the rice annex ue No. 10 is now 
ready, and will e — to any part of the Uni Canada, neee a. unre by ad 
ing the subscriber. lish an n 


E, Importer of ‘orei, 
No. 138 Fulton St., bet. Nassau St., and een. ew York. 





COZZENS'’ WEST POINT HOTEL, 
WILL OPEN 
On Saturday, the 22nd Inst, 
sh Undersigned is now prepared > sabe cummngeaaate with FAMILIES FOR THE 


WM. B. COZZENS. 
West Point, May 6th, 1858. 


1858. FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALLS.) 
WII be Opened for the Season on the 20th of May. 
HE PROPRIETOR RESPECTFULLY INTIMATES TO HIS PATRONS TO CHECK 
their Baggage to the * Nia; _ oo Bridge,”’ and hand their checks to porters 
wearing the badge of ‘* Clifton How 
Omnibuses and Baggage Waggon ‘otvend all Passenger a of Cars at the Bridge. 
. P. SHEARS, Proprietor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 

AS BREN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
The Furniture and or are —— and the Baths unsurpassed. 

YLOR’S CELEBRATED SALOONS, 

raion are concentrated all the comforts of a home, with the 





1858. 





Are connected tng the Hotel. 


luxuries of a pal: 
THE SFLRNDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
Commands an unequalled view of Broadw: 

THE INTERNATIONAL is the most coutral of any of the First-Ciass Horets for busi- 
ness or places of amusement, and offers unsurpassed advantages to Families and Gentlemen 


visiting New York. 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 
Weer E the new stock of all the aw styles is open for inspection. Wholesale price 


rents can be had by addressin, 
ss , ¥. M. FARINA, No, 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


JOHN EK. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DODRS WEST OF BROADWAY.—3. 
. U. respectfally invites the attention of tne public to his stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Plate: ‘are, *pectacies, Fancy is, &c., all of which he will warrant to be of 
the first ue. and at a much less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 
purchi 








here. 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shelf Frames, to suit all sights. 
Jewelry, Watches, Come, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
—— to any amount. 
Also, old American o other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 

Special attention given to the noes of all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Musical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, silver and Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, &-., and warranted wane - 
fect sat on, and at a less charge ‘hanes any other Store in the City, and sent home, {i 


uired. 
7 Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 





REPARATIONS for the Summer Jaunt.—Visit Cantreli’s, No. 813 
BROADWAY. He Ps durable and substantiai Gaiters for the Ladies, admirably 
adapted for Travelling and Country wear, Stout Boots for Gentlemen for like Co rposes, and 
Boots and Shoes for Children that will stand an: gays amount of hard usage, all of which he is rea- 
dy to sell at exceedingly cheap prices. CANTRELL is doing a arent busine s, the result of 
first-class articles and moderate charges. 


ARTTAL DEAFNESS and INechazges from the Ear.—Dr. Hart- 
pent offers to attend all persons suffering from affections of tue ear, = his 
— a 4 26 St. Mark’s rae, without charge until cured, thereby proving his success un- 
ualled, and protecting th e deaf from being swindled by peeing | ba “styled aurists exorbi- 
on fees in advance, and the infliction of still more — "oar “sy rmitting the eo aaplee 
tion of dangerous remedies by inexperienced and unskilf may here 
bas no connection whatever with any person nine to cure Wa. Kn. 
has he given wa/Ren the p of a certificate purporting to emanate from him, 
nd ‘ore, be ptt 0-4 for any alarming consequences resulting from rash 
ness and desperation. The less of money may not be — — Core persons, but hone de- 
privation of one of the most important of the senses ny be vounes and with 
more than ordinary solicitude. Deafness, noise in the head, and al Sngroeente discharges 
from the ear speedily and permanently removed. without causing the least pain or inconve- 
nience. A cure in all cases guaranteed where malformation does not e: 
close and almost undivided attention to this branch of special practice has enatied him to re- 
duce his treatment to such a degree of success as to find the most confirmed and obstinate 
cases yield by a steady attention to the means p: bed. 











CE PITCHERS! Ice Pitchers 

nothing but ICE PITCHERS! Well, ; shall —— to keep a p supply o of oe aod 
Britannia ones for my numerous patrons, unless the: ie in too g ‘ds to 

them of LUCIUS PHART, Nes. 4 4 and & 61 Burlieg Slip. 








an open and shut the fingers, w: 
w' LPtO, S10 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas He. 


Ice Pitchers !—And echo answers 


ALBERT FREESTONE. 
HE COMPANY supply. trom their Quarries, at Mary’s Puint, New Brunswick, the 
ALBERT FREESTONK, of e1THeR CoLour, delivered at any point on the Atlantic sea- 
Sort, Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 


8! 

Sver two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New Yor 
Olt BUFF GO Ba'timore, &c. ve introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRA. 

COLUU RED sT TONE, admitted by all to = no ye among building materials, 
My Sot ley uniformity of ew elegaace, strengt and 
at for architectural effec 
wes i nome the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUR, 
A 

This colour ~* s much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
First Presbyterian % here in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 
The extensive and complete Msacktuary of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their aimost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
— orders for any quantity, and in B apy ard Ding with the greatest dis- 





MORE, 











FOR SALE. — 
ACRES ef Land, one mile west of the Hadson river, opposite 60th Street. 80 
close to the city, and in constant and easy communication with it by Stage, ail- 
road and different Ferries ; it would be a very convenient place for a gentleman’s oe 
and on account of the growth of New York, the population of which br gius already to a; 5 aE 
and surround it, prove a very profitable investment in future. The eee ascending a 
bill: -side, is perfectly healthy and commands « most beautiful and extended view. There is 
also a large orchard on the place, Aliens can hold akg there fully as well as native- 
born citizens. The taxes are low. Apply to pig Proprietor, 
81 Nassau Street, (3d floor). 





TRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, &c. 
VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $200 to $2500. Also a a great variety 
of Fountains, suitable for Privave Grounds, Conservatories and Publio 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, stauding, and reclining, in Mistress Life Size, and 


Colossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
356 Broadway,” New York. 





NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA LAND CO. 

HE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SOOriA 

nd Company have resolved during the present year to sell Lauds situated en lines of 

Roads within the Tract Leena to the Company. in Lots of 100 to 300 Acres each, suited to 

the ee of pure! . Four Shillings and Six Pence Currency ee Acre, dividing 

oney into Instalmeats, spreading over ten years, as follows, viz 

Deposit on sigalg Gees to Paachase, — per acre ; Second Year no Instalment re- 

uired ; Third Year, 6d. per ac Fourth ar, 6d. per acre ; Fifth Year, 6d. pe r acre; 

Sixth Year, 6d. per acre ; coventh. Year, 6d eer" acre ; Eighth Y year, 6d, per acre ; Ninth Year, 
6d. per acre ; Tenth voy 6d. per acre ; Seo aedinion of interest. 

must 





, Saas Farms p heving Houses pred ont: Outbilldings erected thereon also for sale on 


ery reasonable g from £60 to £500 according to the quality of the soil, the value 
on condition of the c Baldingy &c. 
—_ J. Esq., the Company’s Aout » St. John. 


r a ‘the Directors, AYNE, Chief Commissioner, 
New ia and Nova Scotia Land Company’s omar ecaerisinn, July 3rd, 1857. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best werkmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W, F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exizasetu Sts., New Yor. 
Specimens may be seen at the Alion office, where orders may be left, which will be 


prom nded to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country will be attended to 
with despatch. 


0 W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 











it Law. 
D. “WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor a 7 Wircuns, iriige 





AMILY should have one of Giffing’s Patent Ice-Break- 
VERY, F sale at ail the Hardware and House F’ Furnishing Stores tores in tne birt Mana: 
fuctured by F. Stevens, 177 Greenwich Street, New York. 


NO. W.S. HOWS, Receives Puplis in 
r py No.5 Cottage P 
at their own Houses. 
Ne w York, May ist, 1858. 


HE GREAT AM#RICAN ouve BOOK HOUSE is at No. 293 
Broadway, New York, where, upen the sale ot a book at $1 or more, the purchaser is at 
once presented s with a gift, in value from * con's a I will here state that notwith. 





n EKlocution and Oratory, 
Place, near Bleeker 8t., Family reading Classes attended 











ing the unjust persecutions against Gift Book Sales by the liers and a 
P seus OTN ans circa es dads Genes om SATURDAY. ten toh tan Cr nae: | eran ased vee ecm A fi Ee Fe coment te 
“a on 8. e 0) 
Pre vac ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postusster’ | A ents sent free A. BANNEY Agent. 























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Bole A, fm the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 








Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present frm, 
A. BININGER & CU., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, 4c. 
At their Stores, 
Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 


apeagaN aa = 








2 


HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STRKET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE CNITED STATES FOR 
IRDEAU MESSRS. LADE & SO 
MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BOR bi ai Xj and NS, 
A full 

cNiSH WINKS 

BORDEAUX AND 


s@- ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 








. Ww. 
Graduate of % x Mo- 
Prue Rerusulo oF THE U.S. UF AMERICA, As Traced in the Writ- 
Ipenol Aloraider Wamllnn ad hs Contemporaries, By John ©. Hamilton. Vol. II. Price 
; @r, 96 the two volumes. 
WINNER'S PRIMER. 








WINNE. CCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIME Divecty cppesie Railroad Depot. 
Sapsionmens wot trap oe nc ~ en book pn cee eee oe ee din Bronte Bee On Te ait he men tapred 
the day. The Piawo Forts, Guitar amp A’ RIM Fine Groceries, incl mee, 
ihe ori nod Masi of Wlile'we have Misaed You." Gente Annie fey brands of Champagne, including own MAX SUT ‘All the different varieties of Claret 
” Mary Aun, many other Hock Wines. 
a oe eg i arranged for Bee Tunas Seewteteanat 0B tntnet Seek Seen, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
the new plain and fancy Cotillions Choicest Brands eo. 
of elther book will be sent by mail, "Music sent by mail | All the different kinds of Sauces, Catsape, Mustard, Sweet Otl, 
wee @ money (or stamps) is remitted. — gS 4 ee redress West- 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. ee BUTTER a ved fresh every morning from th bop eg ty AD of 
which deliver free of charge to to all par parts of and all the neigh- 
ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, bouring country adjacent thereto 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) FIN. ANCIAL. 
E88 & reyes he PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- = see sis = 
AND AUTHORISED &DI Tone, ‘an Extensive Stock constantly on ha: d, and a |= 
Presbyterian n Pais, (U. 8.) Praye r Books, and JOHN MUNROE & co., 
HT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Bi H. aaeat & BOWNE & UCK, 
and rastreet, Importers RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
d: Mmirandum ai “ Sieg ah pron erp rat . Sonat ing Paper. Gc cles id HOLLAND, PORTUGAL GERMANY, 
Wi ts, . 
Books, Pens, Pencils, and 4 GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, ' 
&c., and all articles my be the trade. JOB PRINTING and LI- IRKLAND, SPALN, ITA SWEDEN. 
Y executed at low rates. Also, on 
are te ATHEN: BEYROUT. SOETRAU TINSEL, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JEROSALEM, » &e. 





609 BROLDw a‘ ¥. 
AVING OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE W RSSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, OF 
jew Bond Street, B.D to Tnform the Knglish Residents unis Oity, 
we! nown 


Ointment. 
Roodoletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes. Schweep 


Vern Spring Water ail o aire 
i Pras all of see tae 
erfame and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
ir. Butler's Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 


Bternal P. 
jon and Hai: 
peers Magnesia. shawna  Kalydor, Macassar Oil and Odonto. Gowland’s 


Eider Flowers. wy og “4 & Brown’s 
Youu Pane. inion b Beosk x isrvoklebaak's Iehevine ae ry Rypophagon 


STATEN ISLAND Fancy DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
ZANDS Zour f Prenat. a, fre Fee poous yaoe BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 

, Silks, Wi every d T ree, or style 

caus alten Siomen's Garmenia i aan known. Crape Shawls ed in the 


of Shawis, Curtal cleaned or re-dyed. 
oat being ut vehamed » cragd by Repross. 


ins, &c., 
“DARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York. 


PETER O. RAGSDALH, SHREVEPORT, LA, 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
Hits BRAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
of Cetton, and an extensiv: ith the p! of the 


© acquaintance wi ters 
section, is enab: sae Tinh cissebabSio urchases, sn laced 


ty Factors in Ma "Now York and Ne New , ea will fod 
iaterest to commanicate with the advertiser. 








FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K LL US! 

$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 

otic Sete Saeah, ull the ores 

rain 


Me Od oy A Ale Bp pe mg role of WING MACHINES FO 


use, are call and ‘ine the EWING MACHINES 
pet to the ne ‘Ses PATENT $15 SEWING MACHINES. This is 
Pp utes Ly bef lic, and is teapuantna te 
heavy material. 


roy Fifteen 
Sara FaMTLP aig ks a py i pa $50. Table and all complete. 


4 gebite rr tamer be pany eae in 7 We 
no Vd wea even wteihe ones. It will not only exce great 
epee Saks will sows bet B the and best 

We challenge the world to its equal !—Tas Best City 
phy Given. reek al advan we place them Seorineny | before 
the full assurance that their ts must inake themselves 
nating eye. We desire to establish caennion for the aaleof the YIPTERN DOLL 
fin all Se ee Persons with a small capital will find this a 

and profitable busipess. Address 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 


FOOD FOR INPANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 


* Caution to Purchasers.” 
HE ae ld any CAUTIONED (og Sea RAS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ous tmitati BISCOTINE which have la been offered to the public as imported 
wr Me DELLUU is the sole inventor A Se true article, which has been ma- 





the Brits 


FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Hudson And at 


River 
YONKERS, 








Office in New York, Ne. ‘. Wall Street. 





THOMAS G.<tH ; GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS | 
4 WINE MERCHANT, a oer, Sea. Pol 
Sicivemcasionaiencmcaeesae | Sie 2 eee oar oe 





Snag when 
dealing in the idol ecelil Wie bileuehé/iebitth ca cink. 
making their purchases. band 
Maiden Lane, New Yory, 
experienced 


BATE, 35 
, B—Paignee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, scknowledged by Pisa. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in Queen Victoria’s La 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 


ane er eager ye, raeer ee eed in Pattee 


by all rocers and 
ac REESE Ree team te Cae cated tue 


i 








HERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROO 
ITH H4LI/8 PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME TH wee 


a separate Medals at the World's Pair, London 1861, and the World's Fak 
Poze. WES, anal are Gecnty Amarions Safes that were awarded Medals at at the London Way 
‘Thane Sate ave now atudited to bo experter te ever offered to the public, and 
ae eee world to produce an instance otanoe of these Safes failing to peeseree ay 
Teed ate le hottest fires, or a burglar 4 

and their agents are the 


ring's Paient Champion Saf with Hall's Patent wder-Proof 
RING & GO, Greca Block, 16, 157 and 199 Water Srwt 
N. .—~Dungiar Prost Soha, suitable tee Go tooeen of Foie lewelry and other valuabies, 





INVINCIBLE 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
Due THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY Haye 
become so great a favorite with the public, one user recommending them to another, tha 


to 1,500 ranges am. All concede that this range is constructed o, 
+ ~~ cgeelaeey . Tile 3. MOTT I iho WoRKE ene 
“Tiitintea duscuaa Co OF LIVE, Physically ah arena 

oathfal as well a thowe fa the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 


BT cmemeeaty plogalon ine 
ire b} fe bi t 
7 in the mowh Be. ct ioe, ie one by this = s separating 





moistening 
“ tender flakes, in whi 
are 


take none bat those stamped yo the 
nam depot is at AM. THOMPRON & Cons, No. 221 and 2 
Fulton Street, New York. 


G SBREDE’s Weddi 
in elegance and beauty of 





ag Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel, 


UY YOUR NOTE PAPER and En GIMB PI 
Breedway, and have it stamped with the fates td the oy 8, Ses 


ELLUC'S [O"S LAKIN OF CALISAY A. A delicious Tonic-Cordial, 
persons debilitated by sickness and 4 aut S Prepared enly by - 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED coRDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
G35 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND — STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Tg 6 Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PRO CES. 
mas 2 AND wOTRS Patanys IN CAnADA. WE WHERE Lye — OF BRITISH 
pean ecg es senetiainee tbat Uiectniaak 
Droftenk 
ite and bills purchased and collected on or 
hb Provinces, in Ni North America and Australia. 
% C. MS eel 
H GRAIN, 
&: F. SMITE. 


RICHARD BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 
Baits, COLONIAL, AND uty -y- STERLING EXURARGR, STOCKS, = 

Bonds purchased and for sale: Leans negoti 


New York. 


tno 29 William Street, New York. 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
[ssue Bank oF Cuagcestox Bills on 


im sums of One Pound Sterling and 


the 
BANK OF LIVERPOO 
Lamp, Scortanp and Wa.zs. 


a aa | 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N.Y. & CALIFOREA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
a bd: oe Mail Steamers of the Sth and Mth of each month. 

Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 

For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











a OVAL. 

IBBS, WATSON & GIBBS, from 5 W roadw: 
BANKING AND Sf SaneS. from Collect! 2 S. g--4- all paris rat ibe 
United States British Provioces at the lowest rates, and de’ Siar proceeds on the da 

rece! 


pt. 
Rererences.—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank. Mercantile Bank. Irving Bank. 

ied or secured under our own supervision and through our own At- 
torneys, wi are t corresponde: without extra soarse’ to our clients. 
We Saneter dishonoured paper from our Bankers to our ba , if de- 
sired, thus oy immediate action securing claims which delay mig! 
Wer refer, by special permission, to Mey’ tify well-known 


eo the 
it punder he jess. 
houses in his city, among whom 
Fargis & Co. ; ‘Wiiltam Jottimer & Uo. ; 
vred. ‘Buuerfield; Kents, Lowber & Smyth; Kufus Story; A. & 4. Brown & Co. ; Sulomon 
art. 








‘and sold by Messrs. DELLUO —, yese pas, a are the 
sole proprietors of it, and the name nameof BISCO? INE Petonga yrizh.ed 
by them. Ali who adopt their trade or apply the name vt C RISGOTINE to mitations 
are liable to prosecution, and will ee responsible. The BISOUTINE te Pat up in. one 

for exportation. of 


papers one por Each pi 

subscriber's signature. For sens. wholesale and retail, = 7 Dae & 00., © hein 
manufactarers of Racahout for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of saya Bark, * 635 Bi 

way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


A Peterrace ik 





y Hair, Completely Preserved 
And whe Pray is mo boow,! not have tt Pome rhe former colour ; 


PATENT CUT LOAF S SUGAR, 
BY THE 
SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER ‘e MOLLER. 


It is pat up in barrels of about 160 be, contains no fine 8 » and is of scperior qualit 
For sale, with ouher grades Refined Huger, b ” ba “i 
WiLLia MOLLER, 




















LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL comp,yy 
, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
PITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,008. NO EXTRA cHAnes FOR CROSS 
pM TE | Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
and special risks taken. 
Office--65 


C* 


Wall Street. 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 


NEW woas . AxD MAVES ~~ eemeed co. 
The United States Mail Steamshi 
ARAGO, 2,500 T David Lincs: FULTON, 2.600 Tons, Capt, J. A. 
Will leave Ne: ox Southampton for the year 188 on ti. -m 





w York, 
Leave New 


wre, and 
York. 


a 
i 


:& sees 







‘alton . May 
These See b vuilt veapreaaly fer az Sovenement 
overs care has been taken in the 4 















machi 
These shige have Sve watercigas comnartaeahs enotedag th cnateen te tae in the 
pane oy x, the eotely of | the v Ravan = tn woe be Ag AT expert resus 
ance 
the absola’ eee an ease of Seereraee. The accommodation for pas- 
Se nsarobenoeh combine every comfort convenience that can be desired. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, eccees ~oroeiaam hol ala eevee S130 00 
50 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, soy trence 
To ERE 4% going to ka “ oo 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. PEP T 
pe on the ‘a ay ¥ va for. An ex- 
For Frage or = Focsage 0p " mt 
w. N, Agent 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 
w. ISELIN, Ha’ Agent. 
CROSKEY & peempton and London. 
AMERICAN BUROPEA PRESSUU., Agents, Paris. 
THE AND N. A R M STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO STEOT OO. 
Chief Cabin Passage...............-..+-+. 130 [Second in Passage.. 
FROM BOSTON TO L bf n'a’ 
Chief Cabin Passage.................s00+4 $110 Passage.......+.+++ cocececcess 
, a ‘ips from 
PERSIA,...... Capt. Jupxins. ae Aye scooes ay G. Lorr. | CANADA,...... Lane 
ARABIA. t. J. Stone. ‘orn RMERIOK: ot ¥ 1CKMaN 
NAGAR. te ceceereceresesceces! t Rrnie. ‘iz ROPA, seeccoreseesevccece Larrea 
carry a clear white light at their mast on fi, 
May 12th. 
May 19th. 
» May 26th. 
June 2d. 
June Mb. 
June 16th. 
Juve Bd. 
iv N.Y: say 
until paid fer. An experienced 7 


le for r Gold, Sil Sliver, By * Baton gee ye! 
value thi 
apply to. E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green 


LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELP 
STEAMSHIP U0.’S SPLENDID CLYDR-BUILT IRON SCREW STRAMSHIPS 


The pont of these ships wil! uot be accountab 
Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Ladi: 
therein expressed. For Freight or Passage, 










































































RRYING THE UNITED STATES MA 
would bave me » sree gee i or troubled with dandruff itching, but Crry or BALTIMORE, 2361 cone Capt. R. Leiteh | Urry or Mancugst x 2109 008, inedy 
Seirereare 2 it removed cr headcne" a, Boal Head. or “ther eruptions bat would o. 9 Wall ‘treet, | Ciry or Wasuinaron. 238) tons, Capt. Peurie, GAROO, ...... “ dg 
so ore vessels are intended 
Flaps rom the face skin ae rh Walk RESTORATIVE will do all this, CHOICE FARM FOR SALB. Kon teapot 
_ See circular HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED q “rhureday.. wh 28 | Rengnee ..-.--- amegptie het Mu 
0.3. Sir: 1 ww Ansour, November 5, 1856. T ‘about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts ft @ hae at ee Kan whee se | Gy Basan: ‘a 
Prof. Dear hare heard much sad of the moner(ul effects of Hair Long Credits’ and at Low Rates of In City of Bailimore ee 
} Dut heving been op cfen cheved by quackery and quack nostrums, r dyes, | ‘These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction ternate alternate Wednesday. 
was place your ives io same category with the thousand are among the richest and most fertile in world. They extend from 6 and Nort RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE che New York and Philadeip’ $75.—From 
one loudly trumpeted quack remedies, until { met you in Lawrence County some West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and inclade e: variety of cli Raves Lf 17 Guineas. and 15 Gui to the in the 
sen yee you gave fae. gue sameness ap Saduce’ the trial of Restorative in my fa- | mate and productions found between those parallels of ae The ng the same cree privileges es in the ‘neluding Stewards’ Fees. 
vy my good .ife, ‘4 — become very thin and entirely white, and before chiefly prairie, interspersed with’ ves, aud in the middle and Sou sections timber THIRD Geass Pass ENGERS.—A a of Third C! Passengers will be 
brome colour an om) ew ST — A predominates, alternating with beanifal prairies ‘ings. —The climate is more heal: ane sh required: From Philadelphia and New York, $3: 
. '. coun 
head; she cootinwes 10 use i, a of ite beat = eta upon ihe bal ing scream i rings eicellon — Sound.” Bituminous Coal ie 7+ corn 20 of Passage will be ined here to parties who are desirous of bringing oot iba 
heal jaenee head a fami! supplies a cheap and desirable fuel, being at man: nts at $2 to jends. ‘These Steamships are constructed 
pe wine your BORE ae te Ragpless cease ¢ therefore 7 skep and and wood can be bad at the same rate per cord.—B Baum of excelent Quy aa Woneel carries an experienved Surgnon and every ateniion paid 
oemrense te ite character a can do most abounds, which can be procured for liitle more than the expense rt and di —Drafts on Liverpool from £) ap’ 
i a —— ase by ‘ho fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould from (roto ve foek deep. and geaty taken by these vessels al asal raten = —All oe the will be forwarded with 
Yona prc ko elf anata ena seins onm ond Demy a | gan eee ond, byw rr. Fred Yr ant | ona aa tne Peepers orga vr, any Hamberg eta pro 
ery traly and gratefully yours, BOLOMON MANN. | Tepsperiation. te culthearad’ render dem arth, South, Haat West, an ibe eoouomy wit ‘or WILLIAM INMA \ JOUN G. DALE, No 1s Broadway, New York hoes 
Friend Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Blissfeld before I got the bottle of | and present the most favourable opportunity, for of industrious habits and small Nos. | and 13 Tower Butldings, Liverpool Agent. 
Restorative for which you gave me an order upon your agent in I got it we | means, to acquire a comfortable independence tn a few years.—Chicago is now the 
concladed to try it on Mrs. Mann's hair, as the surest temtot lis power Tt bas dons done all that (Faia Market in the world “and the facility and coonom with which the products of these FY TF HE SOUTH.—The 5 rior First-c Side-wheel Steam 
assured me !t would do ; and others of my family and having witnessed its et- can be transported to that market, make them mach more p: a ay ems ST RMESTOWNS and “ ROANOKE” are now both on the route to NORFULK, 
are now using and recommending its use to ethers an entitled te thehigheet cousidera- than those more remote at goverameh. fates, -as the additional isa PETERSBURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and W8D 
you claim for it. petual tax on the iaiter, which must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price ae oe fe NESDAY Afve at 3 o’clock. 
ie ger homer yenenty Tateeher SOLOMON MANN, | ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and w the anal nts are made, Deeds Passage, including Meals, 19 Norfolk, $8 00; Petersb Richmond, $10 
Tuumois, June 28th, 1852. are execated ee Seas ee by —— and { ao title is vested, to the LUDLA re PLEASANTS, 32 broadway. 
ul have used Prof. 0. J. Wood's Hate Restorati: and tive admired = p %, which convey to ‘Absolate titles in’ Fee Simple, tree and clear of every iu 
hate becoming, as joo. rematurely gray, hia Restorau TAPSCOTT’ AIVERPOO 
AS routed ise slnr, an, Yvon Sub Forman Saye ne | atte eae RON 20.80 INTERIST ONLTSPERORST TWEXTYEER | nose nae om)” ooere OF ———— 
©. 4, woor aca. STBRLSSE, ex » U. 8. give notes in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and atled 10 improve eas teatd ALBION, (new) Hevo1s anctow Pemen. Quexn or Uuirraas, 
Betablishment) ‘ond 1 Ry ees ere esate, % ¥., dn N. ¥. Wire Railing annually for #0 as to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end of tha: | DRIVER, (new) Comrromse. @ALEN A. City or Brooirs, (a) 
14 Market Street, St. fhnd'ssld by 1 good Druggnste. time. Gompeten! Surveyors will xcoompany thove who wish to examine these Lands free of | NoRTHAMPTON, (n) PIL EMPIRE. 
aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those Fa as 
Remax Bryn ALSAM—For Inflamed med Eyelids—The deitcate re been disposed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty EMBRALD (m) ContinEnt. CHARLES BUCK. 
structure of the eyelid renaers it pecullarly sensitiv: disease, w cents in Stamps, and Books or P: ng instances of snecess. | PROGRESS. Saene, Coow) +7 Forest King. 
avy cause it becomes the brane ‘and the eyelid evinces | ful farming by respectable and well-known farmers living in the ‘of | 8t- Louis. D @) New Hasrsmes. RICHARD 
the strongest dlepeaiiive to attach to itseif humours from all paris of the body. Hundreds of | the Railroad Lands, the State—also the cost of fencing, price of of | o (2) = West Pout. GLAaNce. 
Persons of Scrofulous habit are “red by a rawness or redness of the eyelids, commonly harvesting, threahirg, &¢..—or other information—will be cheerfully given on ROBEN A. ADAMS. Racer. 6 
sore eyes, and are torvured of im vision, who by using yA ether parenaally letter, in Rnglish, French, or jerman, addressed to ConsTELLs TION. 2 Pe 
may obtain almost iffimediate In all cases the earlier tne remedy is applied OHN WILSON, Land mmissioner of ine illinois Central R, R. Co., ‘dnichail unm x Line of Loudon e 
. inois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, ORTHUMBERLAND. 
“Prepared and wld by A. B, BD. GANDS, Breagiots, 00 Pelion Geet, How Youk. Queex. Hasvaice Hopson. Parestine, (new) 
sine by Drugaisis generally. EAVE Card Plate at GIMBREDE’S, 5883 Broadway, Metro- PTs ON ENGL: 1D SOOTLAND, WALES ean 
politan fotel), for 100 Cards or more; @ Pocket Card Case is given in. Dimbrede, DRA ON ENGLAND, IRELAND. LAND, Ww. FRANCE AND GES 
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